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Adah Isaacs Menken. 
-.-- 
A SAD RECORD OF PERVEKTED GENIUS. 


We have before us a copy of ‘‘Infelicia,” the 
poems, about thirty in number, of the lately-de- 
ceased Adah Isaacs Menken. Two or three 
copies were received here by a recent mil from 
England, and naturally have been the objects of 
much curiosity. The book is very handsome, 
externally regarded—a dainty little square 18mo., 
bound in green vellum, with tasteful wood- 
cut, head and tail-pieces, and the words, ‘*Infeli- 
cia”’ in the upper left-hand and ‘“Menken”’ in the 
lower right-hand corner of the cover. No pub- 
lisher’s name is given. A steel portrait of the 
author shows an arch, somewhat Irish, face, with 
deeper eyes than should have belonged to a wo- 
man of whose fame the questionable display of 
limbs in equestrian and spectacular dramas was 
the condition and the basis. Next, in turning 
the leaves, we come to the dedication ‘‘To Charles 
Dickens,” and then to a fac-simile of that 
gentleman’s letter accepting the proffered honor 
of the dedication, and acknowledging the receipt 
of Menken’s photograph. He thanks her for the 
“highly remarkable specimen of photography” 
that she has sent him. Was it (as has already 
been asked by one newspaper writer) a copy of 
the modest head that appears in this book, or was 
it one of those more liberal photographic reveal- 
ments that scandalized even the latitudinarian 
loungers of Paris when displayed in the shop- 
windows of that city? 

The following is Mr. Dickens’s letter :— 

Gap’s-Hitt Prace, 
HicHam-By-RocuEstTer, Kent, 
Monday, Oct. 21, 1867. 

Dear Miss Menxen:—I shall have great 
pleasure in accepting your dedication. I thank 
you for your portrait as a highly remarkable 


specimen of photography. I also thank you for 
the verses inclosed in your note. Many such en- 


written, and fewer still so modestly sent. 
Faithfully yours, CHARLES DICKENS. 


heaved-up graves, from which no flowers spring. 

The walls are so high that the trembling wing, 
of birds do break ere they reach the summits 
and they fall, wounded, and die in my bcsom. 

I wander ’mid the gray old tombs, and talk with 
the ghosts of my buried hopes. 

They tell me of my Eros, and how they fluttered 
around him, bearing sweet messages of my 
love, until one day, with his strong arm, he 

| truck them dead at his feet. 

Since then these poor lonely ghosts have haunted 
me night and day, for it was I who decked them 
in my crimson heart-tides, and sent them forth 

| in chariots of fire. 

| Every breath of wind bears me their shrieks and 

oans. 

I hasten to their graves, and tear back folds and 
folds of their shrouds, and try to ponr into their 
cold, nerveless veins the quickening tide of life 
once more. 

' Too late—too late! 

, Despair hath driven back Death, and clasped me 
in his black arms. 

And the lamp! See, the lamp is dying out! 

O Angels! sweep the drilts from my door!—let up 
the bars! 

Not unlike the above are the lines called “Ju- 
dith,”’ of which these are the concluding parts :— 


Stand back, ye Philistines! 
Practise what ye preach to me; 
1 heed ye not, for I know ye all. 

Ye are living, burning lies, and profanation to the 
garments which with stately steps ye sweep 
your marble palaces. 

Your palaces of Sin, around which the. damning 
evidence of guilt hangs like a reeking vapor. 

Stand back! 

I would pass up the golden road of the 
world. 

A place in the ranks awaits me, 

I know that ye are hedged on the borders 
of my path. 

Lie and tremble, for ye well know that I hold 
with iron grasp the battle-axe. 

Creep back to your dark tents in the valley. 
Slouch back to your haunts of crime, 
Ye do not know me, neither do ye see me. 

But the sword of the mouth is unsealed, and ye 
coil yourselves in slime and bitterness at my 
feet. 

I mix your jewelled heads, and your gleaming 
eyes, and your hissing tongues with the dust. 

My garments shali bear no mark of ye. 

When I shall return this sword to the angel, your 








But who was Miss Menken? We confess we 


foul blood shall not stain its edge. 


canrot tell. She was reputed to have been sey’ | It will glimmer with the light of truth, and the 


eral times married, and had her abode in New 
York city. The pugilist Heenan was accredited as | 
one of her later husbands—though, we think, he 
denied it. Richard H. Newell, the ‘Orpheus C. 
Kerr’”’ of lighter political and other literature, 
had the same reputation earlier in point of time. 
We have heard of others. But none of her hus- 
bands seemed to abide with her long. She was | 
generally devoted to her profession in this coun- 
try, and was heard of at different theaters acting 
the parts of the “French Spy’’ and “Mazeppa,”’ 
and similar characters, all of which require con- 
siderable exposure of limbs. Having exhausted | 
novelty in America, she went to Europe, appear- : 
ed in London and Paris, and made the acquain- | 
tance of Dumas in the latter capital, who seemed | 
to think much of her. 

A London correspondent writes thus of her to 
one of the New York papers :— 


I had never happened to see her in America, 
not even across the foot-lights. Soon after she 
came to London, a friend of mine, a pious and | 
eloquent American clergyman, invited me one 
night to go with him to Astley’s, where she was 
playing ‘“Mazeppa.”’ After the first act he sent} 
his card to her, and presently a natty little tiger | 
in livery came and invited us behind the scones | 
to take a glass of champagne with the Tartar 
Prince in his or her dressing-room. My reverend 
friend presented me. I made my bow and compli- | 
ments, and we were friends. I know her trials, | 
her sufferings and her good deeds. She was full | 
of genius, aspiration and generosity—a great soul | 
in sad disorder. I have seldom known a more! 
unselfish or more charitable person. She was 
surrounded by the pensioners on her bounty. 
She would not only give her last dollar to relieve | 
distress, but pledge, if necessary, everything she | 
possessed She asked nothing but love; she | 
gave everything to those she pitied and to those | 
she loved. The last time I saw her, a few weeks 
ago, in Golden square, she was very ill. I had 
little hope of her recovery; and I was also hope 
less of any good for her in this world. Had she 
been selfish, worldly—at all the person many sup- 
posed her to be—she might have succeeded. In 
her utterly unselfish, disorderly Bohemianism it 
was utterly impossible, and her death is a relief. 


Mies Menken died in Paris, but the event 
was semi-obscured in mystery; nobody seems 
to know certainly what caused her death, nor 
have the circumstances of that event been detail- | 
ed with much minuteness. A story is current! 
that she laid a wager that she could drink a given 
quantity of whiskey, won her bet, and died. 

Such a life, such a death, of course, enhances 
interest in any poetical effusions she may have | 
left behiod. The appearance of her book before | 
her death would have been the signal for critics | 
to proclaim affected sentimentalism where now | 
they may discern the wail of a soul. 

















A sadder | 
bouk we have never seen, nor one which more | 
defied expectation. The daintiness of the vol-| 
ume and of its vignettes—terribly significant at. 
times—imight have been looked for; so might the | 
Oriental fervor and sensuous imagery of the | 
poems, and possibly the fierce bitterness of the | 
woman at bay. Not so the whole undertone, | 
which is throughout as in the extracts we shall | 
substitute for further description. 

The first poem in tie book is called ‘‘Resur- 
gam,’’ and it may not be inappropriate in view of 
her recent death to give the following passage :— 

Why did I die? 
© love! I waited—I waited years and years ago. 
Once the blaze of a far-off edge of living love 
crept up my horizon, and promised a new moon 
of poesy. 





A soul’s full tife! 
A soul’s full love! 

And promised that my voice should ring trancing | 
shivers of rapt melody down the grooves of this | 
dumb earth. 

And promised that echoes should vibrate along | 
the purple spheres of unfathomable seas, to the | 
soundless folds of the clouds. | 

And promised that 1 should know the sweet sis- 
terhood of the stars, 

Promised that 1 should live with the crooked 
moon in her eternal beauty. { 

a midnight swooped down to bridegroom the 
day, 

The blazing sphynx of that far-off echoless prom- 
ise shrank into a drowsy shroud that mocked 
the crying stars of my soul’s unuttered sung. 

And se | died. 

Died this unconfined and unburied death, 

Died alone in the young May night, 

Died with my fingers grasping the white throat 
of many a prayer. 

The finest poem, perhaps, is “Drifts that Bar my 
Door,”’ of which the following is a good speci- 
men:— 

oO ian will ye never sweep the drift from my 
door? 

Will ye never wipe the gathering rust from the 
hinges? 

How long must I plead and cry in vain? 

Litt back the iron bars and lead me hence. 

Is there not a land of peace beyond my door? 

Oh! lead me to it—give me rest—release me from 
this unequal strife. 

Heaven can attest that 1 fought bravely when the 
heavy blows fell tast. 

Was it my sin that strength failed ? 

Was it my sin that the battle was in vain? 

Was it my sin that I lost the prize? I do not sor- 
Tow forall the bitter pain and blood it cost me. 
Why do ye stand sobbing in the sunshine ! | 
I cannot weep. 
There is no sunlight in this dark cell. I am/| 

starving for light. i 
O Angels! sweep the drifts away—unbar my 

door! | 

Life is a lie, and love a cheat. 

There is a graveyard in my poor heart—dark, | 


strong arm shall rest. 


Stand back! 
Iam no Magdalene, waiting to kiss the hem of 
your garment. 
It is mid-day. 
See ye not what is written on my fore- 
head? 
Iam Judith! 
I wait tor the head of my Holofernes! 

Ere the last tremble of the conscious death-agony 
s:all have shuddered, I will show it to ye with 
the long black hair clinging to the glazed eyes, 
and the great mouth opened in search of voice, 
and the strong throat all hot and reekiny with 
blood, that will thrill me with wild unspeak- 
able joy as it courses down my bare body and 
dabbles my cold feet! 

My sensuous soul will quake with the burden of 
so much: bliss. 

Oh! what wild passionate kisses will I draw up 
from that bleeding mouth! 

I will strangle this pallid throat of mine on the 
sweet blood! 

I will revel in my passion. 
At midnight I will feast on it in the dark- 
ness. 

For it was that which thrilled its crimson tides of 
reckless passion through the blue veins of my 
lite, aud made them leap up in the wild sweet- 
ness of Love and agony of Revenge! 

I am starving for this feast. 
Oh! forget not that lam Judith! 
And I know where sleeps Holofernes. 
‘The Autograph of the Soul” has in parts real 
grandeur. We quote only, fron? its close, the 
evidences of a consolation which it is good to 
feel that its writer possessed :— 


The indirect is always as great and real as 
the direct. 

Not one word or deed— 

Not one look or thought— 

Not a motive but will be stamped on the pro- 
gramme of our lives, and duly reaiized by us, 
and returned, and held up to light heaven or 
flood hell with. 

All the best actions of war or peace— 
All the help given to strangers— 
Cheering words to the despairing— 
Open hands to the shunned— 

Litting ot lowly hearts— 

Teaching children ot God— 

Helping the widow and the fatherless— 
Giving light to some desolate home— 
Reading the Bible to the blind— 
Protecting the defenseless— 

Praying with the dying. 

These are acts that need no poet to make poems 
of them; for they will live througn ages and 
ages, on to Eternitv. And when God opens 
the sealed book on the Day of Judgment, these 
poems of the history of lives will be traced in 
letters of purple and gold, beneath the Master’s 
Autograph. 


Our quotations must end with the verses which 
close the book :— 
INFELIX. 
Where is the promise of my years; 
Once written on my brow? 
Ere error, agonies and fears 
Brought with them all that speaks in tears, 
Ere I had sunk beneath my peers; 
Where sleeps that promise now ? 
Naught lingers to redeem those hours, 
Sull, sell to memory sweet! 
The flowers that bloomed in sunny bowers 
Are withered all, and Evil towers 
Supreme above her sister powers 
Of Sorrow and Deceit. 
I look along the columned years, 
And see Life's riven fane, 
Just where it tell, amid the jeers 
Of scornful lips, whose mocking sneers 
Forever hiss within mine ears; 
To break the sleep of pain. 
I can but owe my life is vain, 
A desert void of peace ; 
T missed the goal I sought to gain, 
1 missed the measure of the strain, 
That luils Fame’s tever in the brain, 
And bids Earth's tumult cease. 
Myself ! alas for theme so poor, 
A thewe but rich in fear; 
I stand a wreck on Error’s shore, 
A specter not within the door, 
A houseless shadow evermore, 
An exile lingering here. 

We join the Round Tadle in asking, What can 
we say of this gitted and wayward woman, the 
existence of whose better nature will be suggest- 
ed for the first time to many by the posthumous 
disclosure of tiis book? We do not envy the 
man who, reading it, has only a sneer for its 
writer; nor the woman who finds it in her heart 
simply to turn away with averted face. Almost 
spontaneously come the lines that every one 
knows :— 

“Touch her not scornfully ; 
Tinnk of her muurntally, 
Geutly and humanly; 

Not of the stains of her. 
All that remains of her 
Now is pure womanly.” 

The following lines upon the death of Miss 
Menken are certainly, in point of literary merit, 
quite above the average of the original poetry in 
& sporting newspaper like the New York Clipper, 
from which we quote them; and are manitestly a 
tribute of the unfeigned admiration of their au- 
thor for their subject. To have won the friend- 


ship of intellectual men like Dickens, Charles 
Reade, Swinburne and Dumas, Miss Menken 


must have possessed attractive qualities :— 
IN MEMORIAM. 


aint -aie 


ADAH ISAACS MENKEN. 


DigD avetsr ll, Mocccirvam. 


What news is this, that lightning sped 
Had filled our hearts with strange dismay? 
Read :—‘‘Adah Isaacs Menken’s dead— 


She died in Paris, yesterday.” 
This old, old mystery of death! 
The failing voice, the parting breath, 
The brief farewell, the quick drawn sighs, 
Some visions of more sunny skies, 
And then the pallid, hard-drawn face, 
The glassy coldness of the eve— 
And this is all: so ends the race, 
The race of life, which each must run, 
Though all be vain when all is dune. 


In distant lands she lies asleep, 
She does not heed the words we speak, 
Her s!umbers are serenely deep; 
On rose-red mouth and peach-dowy cheek 
The signet seal of Death is press’d; 
So, strewing lilies on her breast, 
We leave her to her final rest. 

To her ’twas given to charm the world 
By dashing power of genius born, 
E’en while against its rules she hurled 

The pointed arrows of ber scorn. 
Her’s was a mastery complete; 
A thousand hearts obedient beat 
At her behest. A thousand eyes 
Followed her piquant witcheries, 
While half the fon of gallant France 
Owned to the mayic of her glance. 


The olden German legends tell 

Of fays who wove a wondrous spell, 

Whereby, through practice of stranve arts, 

They traversed earth to capture hearts. 

That power was also hers. Ste threw 
Out slyly, yet with care discreet, 

The silken chains of love which drew 
Unwilling captives to her feet. 


To higher realms, where few aspire, 

She dauntless soared and boldly sought 
To steal the old Promethean fire 

Of knowledge trom the gods of thought. 
Her skill evoked from poetry’s lyre 
Such tender strains, such thrilling songs, 
Such bitter memories of old wrongs, 





Such echoes of departed years, 
That ehe has fairly won, I trow, 
A laurel-wreath for her cold brow. 


Yet more—upon the stage she gained 
The tame which doth outlive her life, 
For there a very queen she reigned, 
And battling in the mimic strife 
She all the valorous nerve displayed 
Which gave to Orleans’ tearless maid 
A name to stand till Time shall tade. 
We sce her now, bound to her horse, 
Dashing adown th’ accustomed course, 
Her full eyes flashing with the light 
Of conscious power. Ah! ’tis a sight 
To make strange contrast with the ved 
So narrow where she lieth dead. 


Stand back, cold-hearted Pharisee! 
Make broad your own phylactery ; 
Don all the robes the righteous wear, 
But in this presence do not dare 
To curse the helpless girl who lies 
With death’s deep shadow in her eyes. 
Pass on! she had her faults, and we 
Have ours as well; if one be free 
Let him upbraid, but otherwise 
Veil all her sins in charity. 
So, strewing lilies on her breast, 
! We leave her to her final sleep, 
And humbly trust that she’s at rest 
Beyond the cold dark river deep. 


of wood, bearing the inscription “Thou knowest.”’ 


“Reconstruction” at Harvard. 


HOW “A WHITE MAN’S GOVERNMENT” DIDN'T SUC- 
CEED AL THE LAW-SCHOOL. 


Prejudice against color, the lingering relic of 


Such thoughtful words, such hopes, such fears, | 


The tombstone of Miss Menken is a plain piece | 


to have nettled any one, especially a colored man 


under the circumstances. He had complied with 
| member as any of them. 
be got rid of now, as he could see, would be by 
expulsion atter the Georg'a fashion. If they had 





; failed. 


| frighten him away. 
‘ 

| to remain there. 
1 


He was in, and he proposed 


The ettect of this brief statement was all that 


icould be desired. The deliberate and determined 
‘manner in which Mr. Ruffin told them he intend- 
ed to remain gave the “ Democracy”’ to understand 
they had treed the wrong man; and straightway 
they altered their course by begging the question 


the State of Georgia, who rejoices in the fact that 
le was once private secretary to Alexander H. 
Stephens, after favoring the audience with an 
old-fashioned pro-slavery speech, said with a great 
flourish of trumpets, “I know he [Mr. Ruffin] 
isn’t going to leave; but I want to ask him a 
question, and I want an up-and-down specific an- 
swer. There is a respectable minority here who 
have their prejudices against him; and, knowing 
that, will he continue to remain, in opposition to 
their wishes?” Ile paused for a reply. Mr. 
Ruffin’s proper auswer was that he was not re- 
sponsible for the prejudices of the minority, how- 
ever respectable it might be. He was there, a 
member, entitled to all the privileges and immu- 
nities ot all other members, and he intended to 
remain awhile; and if their prejudices were so 


no better way than for them to leave! 

This was the last shot. The ‘respectable mi- 
nority’’ had about caved in; the Georgia member 
continued to saw the air, but no headway was 
making; oneor two Republicans followed in strong 
speeciies; and, after consultation among the 
rebelucracy, the mover of the resolution, sceing 
no possible chance of putting it through, and halt- 
ashamed of the dirty work he had been engaged 
in, begged the privilege of withdrawing it. This 
was granted, and the resolution disappeared. 
Thus another victory fur equal rights! So may 
it always be! 


Reverdy Johnson before the British 
Public. 

| Even before the new American Minister to the 
Court of St. James could present lus credentials, 
owing to the absence of the Queen upon the con- 
tinent, he atten/led the annual festival of the cut- 
lers of Sheffieid, of which we have already made 
mention. The particular portion of his remarks 
most interesting to Americans on that occasion 
was the following :— 

Our political institutions are like yours. They 





slavery, still exists among us and crops out) 
once ina while. The last exhibition of it took | 
place at the Law-School of Harvard College, last 
Friday evening, at the first meeting of the “As- 
| sembly,”’ so-called, forthe term. ‘The ‘‘conserva- | 
| tives” of this institution are of rather an aggres- | 
sive turn; and it will be recollect :d that last spring | 
they made themselves uproariously noisy against | 
| the impeachment of Andrew Johnson, but were | 
badly beaten despite their rebel tactics and trick- | 
ery. Last Friday their efforts were directed to | 
the prevention of a colored gentleman, Mr. George 
f.. Ruffin, a member of the school, from joining | 
the ‘‘Assembly,” and again they had to haul off. 
their badly-demoralized and discomfitted forces. 
This movement had its origin in the ‘‘Marskall | 
Club,” an organization which is run in the inter- 
est of a ‘‘white-man’s government”’—the mem- | 
bers o| which had a meeting the evening beture, 
when they laid their plans and prepared a line of 
conduct which was to succeed surely. They | 
came to the regular meeting of the ‘‘Assembly” | 
on Friday promptly on time, gathered themselves 
in a knot, conferred once more, and commenced 
action by nominating one of their number for 
“Speaker,” in which they were successful; he. 
was elected, as was also their clerk. The ‘‘Speak- 
er’s’’ voice (with which lhe promised to ‘‘discharge 
the duties faithfully and impartially,’ &c., &0..—| 
which he took good care not to do,) had hardly 
died away when one of the class moved as the first | 
business that the “twenty-second rule,” which | 
sets forth that “no rule or order of the Assembly | 
shall b» adopted, rescinded or changed without 
|one week’s notice being given,’”’ be suspended. 
| This was prefaced with no remarks, and a large 
| portion of those present did not know the drift of it; | 

but sufficient was it to observe that it was engi- 

neered and somewhat vehemently urged by the. 
conservatives, and it was at last voted down. On! 
the announcement of the result, up rose promptly 
‘one of the leaders and pulled from his pocket and | 
offered a resolution to the effect that the first rule, 
declaring that ‘‘every member of the school shall 

be of right a member of the Assembly upon sign- 
ing its rules and orders,’ was not intended to in-| 
| clude colored persons. 

Now “the cat was out of the bag,” and the | 
question fairiy presented. The mover supported | 
; his resolution in a long and disgraceful speech, 
| full of the old pro-slavery arguments—antagonism 
| of race, social equality, innate aversion implanted 
| by God, &c., &c., and to the effect that he would 
|mever meet, on terms of equality, a negro. | 
“How, Mr. Speaker,’’ said he, “would you like 
to have a cow introduced into your parlor?” 
This individual (Charles H. Mann, from Boston) 
will probably live to be heartily ashamed of his 
insulting and ungentlemanly language. But there 
’ was business now on hand, and that business was 
| to defeat this copperhead plot, and that had to be, 
thoroughly done. 

When Mr. Mann had got through, an indescrib- 
able scene ensued. Mr. Rufio attemptel to get 
the floor, but to no purpose. The ‘Speaker’ was 
determined not to see him, nor to hear him. One 
or two members, of Republican sympathies, es- 
sayed to say something, but “out of order’’ was the 
word. Appeals from the chair’s decision came 
thick. Points of order, and all kinds of motions fol- 
lowed. Finally, a member gota hearing, and pro- 
ceeded to rebuke in unmeasured terms the action 
of the Democratic members generally, and the lan- 
guage of the first speaker in particular. His speech 
was high-toned in style, and had no little effect 
upon his hearers; but when he sat down, the confu 
sion commenced again with an attempt of Mr. Rat- 
fin to get a hearing, and a determination on the part 
of the copperheads that he shouldn’t. The Re- 
publicans had a majority, and the fact now began 
to manifest itself in cries of “Shame! shame!"’ at 
the one-sided rulings of the ‘‘Speaker’’ and 
' stamping down the out-of-order speeches of the 
| Opposition. 
Quiet to some extent having at length been at- | 
| tained, an opportunity was afforded Mr. Ruffin to 

reply. The insulting language and provoking, 
manner of the ‘‘Democracy” had been sufficient | 





| 








are fashioned from yours, and in their foundation 
lies a deep and never-dying attachment to human 
liberty. In our han !—I mean in our joint hand— 
that liberty will live forever. (Loud and contin- 
ued cheeriag.) The troubles to which I have re- 
ferred, great as they were, sad and heart-rending 


jas they have been, have been attended by one 


compensation. We had an institution not indige- 
nous to us, but brought to us trom a common an- 
vestor—human slavery. (Hear, hear.) Four 
millions of people were in that condition, and how 
to abolish it without dangers even more than 
those which followed from its existence was a 
problem. Our domestic strife has solved that 
probiem. Slavery, thank God! is now extinct 
—(loud cheers )—and no tovtprints are to be tound 
on the soil of the United States but those ot a 
tree man. (Cheers.) Dreadtul as the havoc has 
been, prevailing as the slaughter was, literally 
tuiring almost every b. ttle-tield with bivod, in tu- 
ture umes it will be said that all was well spent in 
getting rid of that blot, not of our own creation, but 
of that blot which tarnished the fair fame of the 
United States and gave the le to the Declaration 
ot Indepeudence by which we claimed our might 
to freedom and liberty. (Cheers.) What is man 
without liberty! [tis liberty alone ‘that gives 
to life its luster and pertume, and we are weeds 
without it.” Mr. Master-Cutier and gentiemen, 
the political canvass Wuich is now on toot in the 
United States involves the question who stall be 
at the neadof the executive of that great country ; 
but 1 beg tu assure you, from my own knowledge 
of both candidates, that whichever shall be the 
choice of the peop!e you will tind atriend of Eng- 
land. (Cheers.) 

This, we must say, was most handsome for Mr. 
Jchnson to utter; and we hope he will speak as 
explicitly and generously tor the American peo- 
ple when he returns to the quiet of his Balumore 
home. 

Mr. Roebuck, tle representative of Sheffield 
in the House of Commons, tollowed with a speech 
in the name of his constituents which was outra- 
yeous as a breach of decorum towards the Amer- 
ican minister then present, but ridiculously absurd 
as an estimate of the character of the American 
nation. Mr. Roebuck was one of the most bitter 
opponents of the United States during the civi 
war. So eager and zealous was he in his opposi- 
tion that he forgot his duty as a member of the 
English Earliament, and went as a volunteer am- 
bassador to the Emperor of the French on behalf 
of the party which sought the disruption of the 
Union. He did not spare his taunts and insults 
to the North during the years of the war. He 
was therefore a fit person to sneer at and malign 
our country in its renewed strength and pros- 
perity. 

On the following day, the American minister, 
in responding to an address of the master-cutlers 
of Sheffield, thus alluded to Mr. Roebuck’s attack 
on the United States the evening before :— 

My friend, Mr. Roebuck, in his address last 
evening in this hall, stated that one of the frail- 
ties under which the United States labored in 


{making an extended suffrage advantageous was 


because of the character of a part of the popula- 
tion which we have received from the other na- 
tions, which, to use his own words, consists of ‘‘a 
feculant torrent of all the mischief, turbulence 
and vice of Europe ;” and he called me as a witness. 
As my silence may be construed into an admis- 
sion of the correctness of his statement, neither 
he nor you, gentlemen, will, I hope, think it out 
of place if I now re‘er to it. It is no doubt true 
that bad men and bad women are to be found in 
the United States, both native and foreign. But 
I suppose that the honorable gentleman would ad- 
mit that such specimens of degraded humanity 
are to be found in London, and, possibly, in this 
borough; but these do not affect injuriously the 
general character of the peopie of either locality. 
Vice, generally the result of ignorance, is never 
a match for virtue and intelligence. Whatever 
there may be of the former in the United States, 
it has no influence upon the general character of 
our people, or the security and just and enlight- 


ened administration of our governments, Federal . 


or State. Whatever ignorance there may be 
amongst the emigrants who in great numbers are 
coming amongst us, it will soon yield to a well- 
devised and uimost universal system of public 
schools. So happy are the consequences of the 
system that not only in our large cities, but in 
every hamlet, the best works in English literature 
are to be found, and are as much valued there as 
here. The honorable gentleman is mistaken in 
suppusing that our emigrants to any appreciable 
extent consist of the class that he described. 
Among the best of our agriculturists are to be 
found Englishmen, Scotchmen, Irishmen and 
Germans, and among the most skilled of our ar- 
tisans many of them are from this borough. Their 


but to all appearance Mr. R. was the coolest man | 
in that excited crowd. The education he had re- 
ceived from Wendell Phillips, and others, upon the 
anti-slavery platform, had taught him that a man 
is never so weak as whien he loses his temper, 
and that if one would maintain himself he must 
| under all circumstances keep passion well in hand. | 
He said he would not trust himself to a speech 


all the rules, signed his name, and was as mucha 


The only way he could 


intended to insult him they had failed, miserably 
They could not insult him, nor could they 


after this manner: Mr. William 8S. Basstord, of 


strong that they could not stand him he knew of | 


> 
our country. 


! 

| Nothing could be neater or more conclusive, i 
} - 

; seems to us, than this reply of Mr. Johnson. I 


'and unjust expressions of Mr. R vebuck. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


| A Familiar Letter to the Editor. 
East [lamepen, Me., Sept. 10, 1868. 





‘ical, a copy of which I sometimes get. 
| interest me, and yet I am somewhat disappoint- 


has the encomium of every friend of America in 
England, while even such expediency journals 1 
as the Times has rebukes only for the bad taste 


t 


labor and intelligence, their industry and integri-! ty, books, &c., written in the gossippy, familiar, 
ty, have largely contributed to the prosperity of kindly way of Lamb, Hughes, and other sympa- 


| . . . . 
thizers, very English in its style and references, 


but appreciative, penetrating and generous, never- 


t 


Dominies, is the writer. Roberts Brothers pub- 


Lee & Shepard have it for sale. 
A IHand- Book of Politics for 1868 is a combina- 
tion of the ‘‘Poiitical Manuals’”’ ot 1866, 1867 and 
| 1868, (by Edward McPherson, Clerk of the House 


}of Representatives,) into one vo/wne, and as such 
ae . . 
jis invaluable as a guide and prompter for every 


I'm very glad to see those sermons of Mr Coil-/ politician in the land. It is a complete digest of. 
, . . { sos . . * 

lyer’s. Ihad read another, previously, in the Rad-| the political facts of the eventful period they 

They | cover, and is a recognized authority for their full- 


|ness and accuracy. It is compiled from official 


ed. I think your literary reviewer speaks truly | sources, and is universally accepted as impartial. 


\than they are worth.” 
| Anything relating to Poland is interesting. 


jof the necessity of reading him with caution; Washington, Philp & Solomons. 
“est his special likes and dislikes pass for more | 


| Harper's Monthly, for October, opens with the 
| first installment of Mr. J. Ross Browne's “Ex- 
|plorations in Lower California,” and has other 


| Sympathy with a struggling people is natural for | illustrated papers on “The Chinese Embassy,” 


; there is another side to the Polish question: 


| Americans, especially when individuals of that/ and “George and Robert Stephenson,’’—the lat- 
people have been our triends. But I have heard | ter having some very interesting engravings and 


‘much valuable information of the early experi- 


jthat the Polish nobles, for the most part, are ments in railway and steam locomotion. Essays 


, Catholics, Ultramontanes, and oppused to the larg- 
er religious liberty of the Russian Greek church. 
| Also that the nobles bitterly opposed the emanci- 


H . . 

and stories make up the miscellaneous matter. 
| Mr. Curtis, in the “Easy Chair,” gives several of 
| his finest essays, and the fun department is rol- 


i x yy j 
pation of the serfs, whose condition was most) licking, as usual. A. Williams & Co. furnish the 
| 


| deplorable. Mr. Sumner, whose sympathies are 
‘never in favor of oppression, seems to sympathize 
{| with th» Autocrat, so-called. 
| tributor, ‘European Republican,’’ or some other, 
| will tell us the facts in the case sometime. 

| Shall I tell you what a disappointment it was 


| going tu that great Republican rally [at Bangor], 


; enduring all the dust and fatigue, on purpose to 
| see and hear the editor of the Commoniwealth—you 


| know with what result! Prowling around the | 


ltent [met Mrs. Daniels. She was in the same 
quest. I had called on her a few days betore, 
and she told me you were to be there. One o 
the morning papers also stated the same. Mrs. 
| D. told me she thought you were almost a spirit- 
ualist. I don’t think I am more than ‘‘almost.” 
It has a sort of charm with me. I like to read 
and hear what they have to say. And then I be- 
lieve tor the most part in the philosophy of spirit- 
ualism. Ihave more and better than the simple 
|faith of my childhood in immortality. Without 
| any special sense of spiritual presences, I believe 
in their nearness, and that they can communicate 
with mortals, and have, in all ages. Not having 
witnessed anything satisfactory of the modern 
phenomena I cannot realize, just from testimony, 
| that it is really by spiritual agency. And then | 
j can’t help questioning about those speakers, 





i whether they do not, in some cases, at least, | 


| gather from other sources; and whether they 
|do not deliver the same discourses in different 
| places. I think there is any amount of decep- 
{tion and any number of scapegraces among 
i them, judging from what I hear. But then tha- 
| is no argument at all against the truths of spirit- 
lt may help save for a time from that 
I went to hear 


” 


| ualism. 
_ other curse, too great popularity. 
‘Mrs. D. twiee. One discourse, “Atmospheres, 
‘J wonid be more than glad to hear again. She 
‘seemed te me a beautiful woman, and, when she 
spoke, to be under the influence of a blessed ciass 
|Of spirits; that is, if they were spirits. One 
i spiritualist told me his first impressions were 
alway 8 correct; it was a sort of instinct with him; 
land he thought I was sometimes too quizzical. 
| Another spiritualist told me that we kacw but lit- 
‘tle of these things, and we all had the right to ask 
| questions, 
-myself. I have to study persons and things to 
understand them. So [ shall defend myselt trom 


Perhaps your con- | 


| Magazine in Boston. 
| 


The oly Bible, illustrated by Dore, Part 31, 
| has been received by Lee & Shepard, from Cas- 
; sell, Petter & Galpin, of London and New York. 
| It takes the text to the 104th Psalm, and this por- 
tion of the Scriptures not furnishing a sutticiency 
| of subjects for illustrations there are given these 
ithemes for Dore’s genius from Genesis: “The 
| Creation of Light,” “The Formation of Eve,” 
“Noah Cursing Canaan,” and “Isaac Blessing 
| Jacob,” all of which are superbly drawn, and ex- 
ecuted by first-class French artists. So elegant 
| copy of the Bible, at such reasonable cost, may 
never be offered again, and we advise investment 
in it by all young men contemplating a home of 
their own. 

very Saturday, for Sept. 26, is a number of un- 
usual value. The opening article, Dr. Hooker’s 
“Address before the British Association at Nor- 
wich,” is somewhat desultory indeed, but is an 
extremely interesting paper. ‘The acknowledg- 
ment he makes of the great services rendered to 
| science by Mr. Darwin will attract attention and 
| have weight, and all the more that he does not 
| pledge his adhesion to the general theory an- 
jnounced in ‘*The Origin of Species.” Several 
|lighter pieces follow, all agreeable reading, and 
jthen comes a long and elaborate paper on 





| ‘Women Physicians,’’ written with much care 
j and consileration and in a liberal spirit. It 
| should not be passed over lightly. 


The Riverside Magazine, for October, opens with 
|a full-page illustration by Stephens of “Rowtsy 
'dowt, my Fire’s all out,’’ which is excellent in 
| its portraiture of a grotesque ditty, followed by a 
|sketch of Sir Walter Scott, with three illustra- 
itions. ‘Vieux Moustache’”’ continues his ‘Two 
| Lives in One;”’ a story by Kuntze, ‘The Race 
| between the Hare and the Hedgehog,” furnishes 
| occasion fur two illustrations by Bensell; Alice 
' Cary singsa song, and M. E. Dodge tells a story; 
| Martha Thomas gives some more ot “A Year 
| among the Indians,’’ with three pictures by Biers- 
| tadt; and, in short, thare are forty-eight pazes of 
/as instructive and entertaining reading as cau be 
jasked. New York, Hurd & Houghton. 


I cannot rely on first impressions | The first article in the October Ad/antic will of 


course be read by everybody, since it is written 
by Mr. Parton, who seems just now to be the 


' imposition in my own way, and continue to ques ‘most popular of American magazine writers. ‘To 


tion. Bi ds Ee 





| 
The Journal of [orticulture, for September, has | 
| been received, and is of the usual interest. 


| The Petersons have published, in pamphlet 


‘form, Leah, or the Forsaken: a Romance of a Jewish 
| Maiden. Received by Lee & Shepard. 

The Gardener’s Month'y, for September, has, 
‘come to hand. It is a well-edited magazine, | 
' tilled with carefully-selected matter. Published 
jat Philadelphia by Brincklue & Marot. 


Magazines multiply so rapidly that we can 
barely mention them by name. The Cornlull 


| Monthly is a new religious magazine, handsomely | 


| Kemp, Boston. 
| The American Phrenological Journal, besides its 
| list of portraits, sketches, &c., contains an excel- 
lent article from “Jenny June’’ on an American | 
‘dress for ladies. It is full of good sense and 
practical sugges‘ions. New York, S. :t. Wells. 
The Children’s Hour, for October, comes along 
early, but to meet a warm welcome from its large 
listof readers. It is as attractive as ever in print 
and illustration, and commands many superior 
juvenile writers. Vhiladelphia, T. S. Arthur & 
Sons. 


T. B. Peterson & Brothers, of Philadelphia, con- | enjoy mind and soul. 


tinue to reprint T. A. Trollope’s excellent novels 
i of Italian lite—the closest in spirit to the reality | 
lof any in English Literature. The latest they | 
‘have published is Beppo the Conscript. Received 
by Lee & Shepard. 

The Sverra Magazine is published neither in 
Mexico. nor Colorado, but down on Pearl street, | 
by C. E. Keith & Co. Of its thirty pages no less 
than thirteen are given over to verse. This is 
‘disastrous. In the friendliest spirit we would 
| warn our new fellow-voyager against such wan-| 

ton waste of capital letters. 


The Republican National Committee’s Life and 
Services of Gen. U.S. Grant, is an admirable doc-- 
ument. It gives a good sketch of the career of 
the General, while it adds some poiitical matter 
‘not round in any other biography. A wide circu- 
lation cannot fail to be of immense political ad- 
; vantage. Washington, Philp & Solomons. 


Our Young Folks, for October, opens attractive- 
ly. It has a capital illustration by Fenn, of 
‘‘Marvesting,’’ with other drawings by Anthony, 
Chamnney, Eytinge, Hennessy and White, to il- 
‘lustrate sketches, stories, &c., by Miss Hale, 
‘Trowbridge, Bone, Mrs. Diaz, Aldrich, Dr. 

Hayes, and others. In all respects the October | 
-number is worthy of kindly words. Boston, 
Ticknor & Fields. 

Plain Thoughts on the Art of Living. By Wash- 
ington Gladden.—Boston, Ticknor § Fieids.—Mr. 
Gladden is the American ‘‘Country Parson,’’ but 
‘superior in every way to his prototype. He is 
. clear, sensible, unaffected, with a trace of wit, and 

a gentle, pervading ethical feeling. Neither shal- 
low nor profound, he gives one the impression of 
,& pure and thoroughly healthy mind. Healthi. 
ness—this is, above all, the characteristic of his 
book, which, in its way, is entirely praiseworthy. | 

A Book about Boys is simply a talk about them 
;—their amusements, troubles, friendships, relig- | 
jon and morality, philosopby, manners, peculiari- 


| 
‘attired and published by D. Lothrop & N. P.j oS" 0" t : 
E }ship with Michael Angelo is one of those tender 


| Mr. Whipple’s essay upon Bacon, which is to be 
| continued, we will at present only call attention, 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. | proposing to consider it more fully when it shall 


be complete. It is a very earnest study of the 
subject, and is in the writer’s best vein. ‘The 
Finances ot the United States’’ is a subject that 
must needs interest many ; and it is here treated 
in a very admirable manner. The number as a 


| whole is a good one, containing, besides the 


articles mentioned, the due quantum of stories 
and the second of Mr. DeForest’s attractive pa- 
pers entitled, “The Man and The Brother.” 


The Galary, for October, opens with te first 
chapters of a new novel entitled “‘Cipher.” This 
is fullowed by a sketch of ‘‘Vittoria Colonna,’’ a 
woman whose characier was as exceptional as 
her destiny. The beautiful story of her friend- 


‘and ennobling memories which the world will 
not consent to lose. Caroline Cheseboro contrib- 
utes a short story. Mr. Alger gives us the “His- 
tory of Tears.’ Some anonymous writer asks 
| and proceeds to answer the question—‘‘Is labor a 
‘curse?’ Strikes, bricklayers’ unions and the 
eight-hour system are discussed. The summing 
up is as follows :— 

‘‘Idleness 18 a curse, and work is a blessing. 
Idleness produces misery; work is the parent of 
content. The brickiayers should not strike for 
fewer hours because they desire idleness, but 
rather that they may have time to develop and 
Competition must be sup- 
planted by codperation, or human society must 
go into ruin.”’ 

Richard Grant White treats of Briticisms, 


squeamish slang, and misused words. ‘“Beach- 


| dale” continues to be easy reading. The remain- 
‘ing articles are of moderate merit. 


The History of Napoleon II[., Emperor of the 
French. By John S. C. Abbott.—Boston, B. B. 
Russell —The well-known sympathy of the rever- 
end author of this volume with the Buonaparte 
dynasty would lead one to expect a warm eulogy 
of the successful ‘‘nephew of hia uncle.’’ And 
in this the reader will not be disappointed. He 
sees in the Buonapartes great men, and all their 
acts the results of lofty and sincere purpose—the 
happiness and greatness of the French people. 
Utterly discarding all the traditions of the family 
which have come through British channels as dis- 
colored by prejudice, passion and national envy, 


‘the author leans to the other side so far as to 


make heroes of his subjects and to recognize their 
every saying and deed as the perfection of human 
wisdom. Abbott is an idol-worshipper, and none 
seems more worthy of unquestioned devotion 
than the Buonapartes. So, throughout this vol- 
ume, in the glowing, earnest, sympathetic, some- 
times truly eloquent, language which the writer 
commands, we have a friendly portrayal of the 
present Emperor. The author expouses his cause 
with the ardor of a personal friend, and every- 
thing that can be said in his behalf is said, and 
well said, too. It is probably the most complete 
and comprehensive biography of the subject that 
has appeared in the English language. His en- 
tire life is treated with ample detail, and every 
incident, of even the slightest value, made to fit 
in handsomely in its proper place. This is done 


theless. A. R. Hope, author of a volume about 


ish han lsomely, as they do all their books, and 


| Dante’s /nferno, with Doré’s illustrations. 


‘interest of the volume. We may say that who- 
ever wants a panegyric of the Emperor Napoleon 
III., with ample details of his career, will find 
them in this memoir, which, as an elegant vol- 
ume, is highly creditable to its publisher. 





Manual Latin Grammar. Prepared by William 
| FP. Allen and Joseph Allen. —Boston, Edwin Ginn 
'( Woolworth, Ainsworth §- Co.)—Having looked 
with some care through this small book, we are 
| of opinion that it is in all respects and by several 
| degrees the best manual of the kind ever brought 
‘forth in the English language. It is as compre- 
hensive as it is concise, aud will serve all the pur- 


2 | Sei hot to say more than all the purposes, of 


treatises three or four times larger. The authors 
have been able to comprehend so much in so 
small a space by knowing precisely what to say 
jand when and how to say it. Making their suc. 
| cessive statements in admirable order, and defin- 
ing with remarkable precision, thev do not define 
overmuch, nor heap up rules upon rules, but 
sometimes allow well-selected examples to speak 
tor themselves. Their treatment of the subjunc- 
tive furnishes a fine instance of this forbearanc>. 
| To begin with, they do not mislead the learner at 
| the outset by giving 4 false translation of the sub- 
\junctive in the paradigm. Then, instead of a 
| dozen pages of tangled syntax, they give the stu- 
dente a brief and clear general statement of the 
functions of this mood, which is followed by ex- 
j amples illustrating all its principal uses; and thus 
| within the space of a single page afford more help 
' than can at present be rendered in any other way, 
|; without giving the pupil anything to unlearn or 
| putting any obstacles in his path. The book is 
|marked generally by the same fine discretion, 
}and is equally to be commended for what is said 
|in it, and for what is not said. 
| We might, however, offer some objection to the 
treatment of the gerund and gerundive. The 
“nominative of the gerund” (upon which, how- 
; ever, the authors do not insist) strikes us as pure- 
|ly factitious and confusing. We think also that 
| to describe the noun as “governed” by the par- 
ticiple (or gerundive) in such a collocation as 
Aarthaginis delende causa, is to translate English 
grammar into Latin. If aclumsy colloquialism 
may be pardoned, we might approach in English 
what seems to us the true nature of the construc- 
tion thus:—‘For the sake of Carthage’s being de- 
|stroyed.” Meantime it may be questioned 
| whether both gerund and gerundive are not ex- 
jamples of superfluous classification. But the 
book is an excellent piece of work, whatever 
,doubt might be raised concerning the treatment 
| of special points. 











Literary, Artistic and Personal. 
The English judges have decided that the 
| women are not entitled, under the provisions of 
' the electoral reform bill, to demand registration. 

Madame Parepa-Rosa is said to be in such poor 
health that her friends are quite alarmed about 
her. Her California physicians have ordered her 
to cease professional work aud go to the White 
Sulphur Springs. 

George W. Curtis, who is still at his summer 
residence in Ashfield, lectured there on Monday 
evening, the 2tst inst., for the benefit of the Ash- 
field Library Association. Tis subject was “‘Polit- 
ical Morality.” On Thursday, the 24th, he deliv- 
‘ered the annual address at the cattle-show in 
| Greenfield. 

Jean Ingelow is a native of Boston, England. 
Her father is a country banker, her mother a 
| Scotch woman, as her Christian name shows. 
She is one of eleven children, of a shy and retir- 
jing nature. Her first poems were published in 
1863, and one hundred thousand copies of her 
works have been published in America alune, and 
nearly as many in England. 

A daughter of G. P. R. James, the novelist, 
| has adopted the stage as a profession, and on the 

30th of May last made her debut in a Melbourne 
‘theater in the drama of the ‘Willow Copse.’’ 
| She was not very successful, and the impression 
/seemed to be that she had entirely mistaken her 
| vocation. Uer acting name is Mrs. Florence 
Williams, and she has a fine, commanding figure. 
| The American Missionary Association publish- 
es an appeal for contributiens, which ought not, 
they say, to fall short of $50,000 if they are tu 
continue their labors among the freedmen. For 
| two years the assuciation has maintained about 
\five hundred missionaries among the blacks of 
| the South, and, among other labors, has procured 
|land in different localities and built upon them fif- 
{teen high and normal schools in order to fit col- 
_ored men as teachers. 

The “Church of the Puritans’’ is no longer an 

ornament and sanctuary in Union square, New 
| York. The antique-looking edifice is destroyed; 
not one stone remains upon another. ‘Trade has 
hustled off the ground religion’s temple. The 
| throngs of earnest men and women for moral and 
| patriotic purposes will no longer stream into the 
| Square. Fearless orators can no more thunder 
| unpleasant truths over fashionable Broadway and 
| Fifth avenue. A lighthouse has gone down in 
| the storm of change. 

A gentleman of this city while visiting a noted 
female novelist residing in the vicinity of Wash- 
| ington, was requested by his hostess to reach a 
paper from a high book-case. To assist him in 
reaching it she placed in a chair a superb copy of 
Her 
guest hesitated for a moment before placing his 
feet on the costly volume, but finally did so, re- 








| 
! 
} 
' 
j 








marking that “in order to reach the paper it seem- 


| ed to be necessary for him to trample all hell un- 


| der his feet.’’ 


Witty, but profane. 
Many of our readers will recollect Mr. J. 8S. 


Hilary Skinner, the Crete correspondent and lec- 


| 
| 
' 


turer who was with us last winter. He has re- 
turned to the East and again succeeded in run- 
ning the blockade into Crete. He writes that the 
island is still struggling for freedom, with the 
traces of two years of war spread far and wide. 


| The urgent necessities of the moment continue to 


! 


| 
| 


| 


i Church Choral 


in forty chapters, and a copious and well-arranged 


index follows. A fine full-length steel portrait 
of the Emperor, and eight other finely-executed 
illustrations of persons or places associated with 
his history, are given, which largely add to the 


be—bread to keep the Cretan patriots alive, and 
gunpowder to hold the Turks at bay. Medicines 
and surgical instruments are regarded as compar- 
ative luxuries. 

A new musical society has been organized at 
New York which may in time become a rival of 
the old Handel and Haydn of Boston. It origi- 
nates with the numerous choirs in the service of 
Trinity parish, and adopts the name of the 
Union. It is not intended to 
limit its membership, but all who join its ranks 
will be required to be punctual at the rehearsals 
or lose their places. No assessment upon the 
singing members will be made, as the expenses 
of the union will be provided for by William B. 


Astor, and other wealthy men, who are enlisted 
| in the enterprise. 


A conductor on the Boston and Albany Rail 


road was a little startled out of his usually 
| placid state of mind, lately, upon being handed 
| four tickets for three persons by Mrs. Kemble’s 


agent. But Mrs. Kemble informed him that i 
was all right—that she wished to occupy four 
seats for her party, consisting of herself, her 
waiting-maid, and her business-agent, and de- 
sired to pay for all she occupied. This was so 
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different a proceeding from what railroad con- 
ductors are accustomed to that that functionary 
was nott-plussed for a moment, and says it was the 
first instance of the kind known in his long ex- 
perience as a conductor. 

The Boston correspondent of the Springfield 
Republican tells the following story of “Oliver 
Optic” :— 

One of our well-known literary men, happen- 
ing to be in a coast town, not many Sabbath day’s 
journeys from Rockport, the other evening, very 
properly attended a prayer-meeting. He de- 

rted himself, of course, with becoming sobri 
ety during the exercises, and nv doubt received 
great spiritual profit from his experience. But 
near the close, a worthy brother, who had recog- 
nized the stranger, rose and began a petition, to 
which the special attention of the distinguished 
author was at once drawn. “God bless brother 
A—!” said the suppliant; “God bless him and 
the millions who read his books, and may he be 
endowed with strength to write more!’’ And so 
on to the same effect in different language, for 
several minutes, during which A—— sat on pins 
and needles, and was gorgonized from head to 
foot with a wide-eyed Yankee stare. 

It was good brother Jarvis A. Ames, the pas- 
tor, an old crony of “‘Optic’s,” who entreated so 
zealously for his future prosperity. 

We have mentioned the suppression in Paris of 
the potitico-satirical journal La Lanterne, and the 
sentence of its editor, M. Rochefort, to a fine and 
imprisonment. He paid the fine, we believe, and 
escaped to Brussels. But he is not suppressed, 
by any means. He has declared war to the Em- 
pire; be is out in his very strongest colors. 
His fourteenth Lanterne—issued from Brussels, 
and circulated, so it is said, widely in Paris, in 
spite of all attempts at suppression—is the full 
and perfect expression of that passionate hate of 
the Empire which has always given some indica- 
tion of its existence even in his earliest writings. 
He positively revels in expressions of insult and 
contumely. He will not suffer himself to be im- 
prisoned if he can help it. No, that would be to 
give up the game when all the trumps are in his 
hands. Before accepting martyrdom he will pro- 
long the combat. This is what he says :— 

“To suppose that any good can be done with 
the men of December 2 by stretching out your 
wrists for their handcuffs and saying ‘Here I am— 
do with me what you will,’ would be stupid in- 
deed. I shall redouble my blows in order to pre- 
cipitate the dénouement. You sentence me to six- 
teen months’ imprisonment. Here is my answer. 
I condemn you to two years of the Lanterne. The 
only way to extinguish the Lanterne would be to 
expel your glorious Emperor from the Tuileries. 
I am quite willing to leave off writing, but Napo- 
leon must first cease to reign. Now, I announce 
this—that every Saturday the Lunterne, illegally 
strangled in France, will appear in some foreign 
country. It will filter through the French fron- 
tiers and be circulated in Paris to an extent that 
will astonish you. My domicile will be here, and 
there, and) everywhere. I resign myself to play 
the part of a wandering journalist and a literary 
poacher. One day I shall date the Lanterne trom 
Geneva, another trom Baden, Heidelberg, Ostend, 
or Cologne, and when you come to demand my 
expulsion you must apply tu some fifteen govern- 
ments, of whom fourteen at least will laugh in 
your face.” 
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The Bloody and Rebellious South. 

Mr. Fessenden and his coadjutors of anti-im- 
peachment reminiscence have won a new monu- 
ment to their ‘‘conacientiousness.’’ It is true it 
is a blood-stained one, and the glazed eyeballs of 
dying and dead men look upon it. They dis- 
charged a great duty of ‘‘independence,’’ hows 
ever—and that, with some, suffices for all the 
villany and violence which Andrew Johnson 
has reinaugurated in the South in the interest 
of nullification and disloyalty. Let the anti-im- 
peachers glory in the results of their criminal 
action! The first fruits only of their policy are 
now being gathered! 

On Saturday last, in the town of Camilla, 
Georgia, a delegation of colored people, going to 
attend a political meeting at Camilla, were at- 
tacked by whites, because, as it is alleged, they 
were armed, and ten or more were killed. Prob- 
ably fifty were killed and wounded. William P. 
Pierce, the white Republican candidate for Con- 
gress from the second district, was shot in the 
leg. John Murphy and F. F. Putney, white 
speakers, were wounded. As far as known, only 
two of the attacking party were injured. This 
is the plain and unimpassioned statement of the 
military officer in charge of the district. The 
alleged cause of the deadly attack is disproved 
by the results—only to of the attacking party 
injured, while fifty of the ‘‘armed” negroes were 
killed and wounded! 

And this is in keeping with the whole spirit of 
the rebellious South. It is the echo of Wade 
Hampton’s threat that the black men must vote 
as the whites desire or be starved into submis- 
sion—of the newspapers, that conclaves of colored 
men for political discussion will not be tolerated 
—of Gov. Brown, delegate to Chicago, that the 
black men will not be allowed to govern the 
whites, and, later, that the colored members of 
the Georgia Legislature were unconstitutionally 
sitting! Andrew Johnson has reinflamed this 
mean and diabolical spirit, and it will run and 
riot till the American people elect the great paci- 
ficator, Ulysses Grant, for the tranquilization of 
the nation. But who can tell the cost in lives 
and blood till then of the continuance of Andrew 
Johnson in power? 

The Republican Legislature of Georgia, with 
its twenty-four black men, and its eight men of 
disputed preponderating blood, upon assembling 
the present session, magnanimously removed the 
political disabilities from the citizens of that State 
engaged in the rebellion. So far as their power 
went not a man is longer proscribed for the un- 
hallowed attempt at subversion of the govern- 
ment! It was a fatal mistake! Their generous 
forbearance has been answered—how! By the 
expulsion of the black members from House and 
Senate alike, and the slaughter of unoffending 
colored citizens yoing to a political discussion to 
learn their civil duties! As there 
heaven, such outrages upon magnanimity, justice 
and life, cannot pass unnoticed and unrequited! 

As though by instinct of what would occur 
that very week, in his last editorial in the Anti- 
Slavery Standard Mr. Wendell Phillips says :— 

Every bad element at the South will rge dur- 
ing the coming winter. To meet this storm we 
needed our best officers there, and a full comple- 


is a God in 


the Republican party, and heartily supporting 
the candidates nominated at Chicago and Wor- 
cester, cannot consistently support or vote for 
Gen. Butler, and with them opposition to his 
election is fealty to the principles and the candi- 
dates of the Republican party. We take his rec- 
ord,” the call goes on to say, ‘‘as he has made 
it, and are not to be influenced by rrofessions 
made on the eve of an election. We do not 
agree with him in his financial schemes, and, so 
far from regarding them as unimportant, we 
deem them fatal to the national credit and the na- 
tional honor. His well-known opposition to Gen. 
Grant upon personal grounds renders him unfit 
to be a hearty supporter of his administration, 
and we prefer to send to the next Congress a 
warm, unquestioned friend of Gen. Grant, rather 
than a bitter and persistent enemy.” The sign- 
ers therefore call for a mass convention to be held 
to select a candidate. N 

So far as we observe, the principal opponents 
to Gen. Butler in this city are those who differ 
with him on financial grounds, and, what is 
somewhat significant, several of these were fore- 
most in the invitation to Mr Fessenden to par- 
take of a dinner for his vote on impeachment. 
The movement, so far as Boston is concerned, 
has the appearance of being engineered by a 
few gentlemen who can tolerate so gross a dere- 
liction of party fealty as to allow Andrew John- 
son to continue his machinations against the 
loyal South, but have no forbearance with Gen. 
Butler on his theories of finance!—a course 
which elevates the money question as the para- 
mount one now before the country. While now, 
as ever, deprecating the premature, unnecessary 
and mischievous agitation of the financial ques- 
tion by Gen. Butler, we are frank to say that we 
do not sympathize in this attempt to ride the 
financial hobby to death. This effort to degrade 
and disgrace a well-deserving public servant 
ought not to succeed, as we are well assured it 
will not. ‘The announcement of his defeat, either 
in the convention or before the people, will be 
notice to the Republican party everywhere that 
he has been rebuked for his course in regard to 
impeachment; and nothing, save the complete 
defeat of the national ticket, would give so much 
pain to the great mass of the loyal people, who, 
despite all of the General’s idiosyncracies, or ec- 
centricities, or vagaries, or whatever else his in- 
dividualisms may be designated, is strong in the 
gratitude and personal regard of his countrymen. 
With what satisfaction could the Republican 
party, in the hour of its greatest victory—which 
will be that of the third of November next— 
hear that this champion of impartial suffrage and 
equal citizenship had been deteated on a minor 
issue of the campaign? Massachusetts had one 
er of this sort in the deteat of Mr. Bur- 
lingame at the election of Abraham Lincoln, and 
ought not now willingly to court another. But 
we have no fears of the repetition of that regret in 
the present case. 





“Shoot Him on the Spot!’ 

This is what the gallant Gen. Dix ordered if 
any man pulled down the American flag on a 
revenue-cutter at New Orleans at the outbreak of 
the rebellion. The Genera! acted according to 
his instructions all through the war—is now acting 
upon them; and the last man that was shot was 
Horatio Seymour. This was the method of the 


execution :— 

I notice in one of the newspapers that I am 
“heart and hand for Mr. Seymour.”’? I am not 
aware of anyting in the present or past which 
could rightly subject me to such an imputation. 
I have been acquainted with Mr. Seymour for 
more than a quarter of a century. He is an ami- 
able gentleman, of ‘unexceptionable _ private 
character, and respectable talents. But you know 
as well as I that he has not a single qualification 
for the successful execution of the high official 
trust to which he has been nominated, and he is 
especially deticient in that firmness of purpose 
which in critical emergencies is the only safe- 
guard against public disorder and calamity. He 
has been twice Governor of the State of New 
York, and he has in neither case had talent or tact 
to keep the Democratic party of the State together 
more than two years. [should regard his election 
at this juncture, when steadiness of purpose, de- 
cision and self-control are so much needed, as one 
of the greatest calamities that could befall the 
country. Moreover, he has been put in nomi- 
nation bya convention which has openly declared 
the purpose of those it represents to pay the 
greater part of the public debt contracted to pre- 
serve the Union in depreciated currency. Such 
a measure in my judgment would be a palpable 
violation of the public faith pledged under cir- 
cumstances which should have been binding on 
honorable men. Mr. Seymour has made public | 
speeches to show that it is our duty to pay the | 
debt in specie. In accepting his nomination to| 
the presidency he adopts the declaration that it) 
ought to be paid in paper. 1 know nothing so! 
humiliating in the history of American politics as | 
this tergiversation. It was perhaps not unfit that | 
Mr. Seymour, after presiding in 1864 over the | 
Chicago Convention, which declared the war a 
failure, should preside over the convention of 1868, 
in which a proposition to discredit a debt contract- 
ed to carry on the war was received with tre- 
mendous cheering, and that he should be chosen 
the instrument to execute this act of turpitude. 
1 do not believe that the wishes or opinions of the 
great body of the Democratic party are tairly ex- 
pressed in these proceedings. They have noth- 
ing in common with the statesmanlike views of 
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at Salem, on some day to be hereafter sepia «| 





policy, and the high sense of national honor, 
which guided the party when Martin Van Buren, | 
William L. Yancey, Silas Wright, Lewis Cass | 
and Stephen A. Douglas were among its most | 
conspicuous inembers. I see but one source of | 
safety for the country under the existing circum- | 
stances, and that is the election of General Grant. | 
On his decision of character, moderation and dis- | 
interested patriotism, I believe the South will | 
have a tar better hope of regaining the position in | 
the Union to which itis entitled than under a man | 
whose political career has been in nothing more | 
conspicuously marked than in an utter intirmity | 
of purpose. Independently of all these consider- | 
ations, I should be greatly surprised if the people | 
ot the United States were to elect as their Chief | 
Magistrate a man who was making at the Academy 
of Music on the Fourth of July, 1863, a speech | 
deticient in all the characteristics of an elevated | 


Grant was carrying the victorious arms of the | 
Union into Vicksburg, and when thousands of our 


homes and the government which Mr. Seymour 
was doing all in his power to embarrass and 
destroy. lam particularly desirous ot removing 
the impression, if it exists, that Lam in tavor ot 


the public dy bt. as 





James Buflinton as an Office-Seeker. 
In the interest of the purity of Republican 
politics in Massachusetts, and in accord with our 





ment of soldiers. The pretext tor removing both 

to the Northwest is manutacturing every day— 

Browning and McCulloch play inte the hands of 
these intricuers. If the plot succeeds, the Ku- 

klux, Forrest, Hampton, and the rest, may dip 

their hands in loyal blood with littl chance of 
meeting their deserts. We call on our national 

sentinels to watch this new conspiracy to facilitate 

mob violence and bloodshed at the South and 

make it safe to murder. Rebels in arms in New 

Orleans and the Carolinas, aud Sherman and Sher- 

idan fighting Indians in the Rocky Mountains! 

Sherman facing the Cheyennes, while Rousseau is 

charged with the peace of New Orleans! Mar- 

Velious strategy! Surely it must have been 
planned in some rebel-Democratic conclave. 

While a rebel sits in the White House, Congress 
ought to be in session. When impeachment 
failed, the rebels States should have been kept out 
ot Congress and under wilitary rule. Instead of 
this they vote tor President this tall. And to see- 
ond the bloodshed, tumult and death which are to 
drive loyalty from the polis, we see concocted at 
Washington a plot which moves the army and all 
loyal officers to the Plains, and leaves Forrest and 
his assassins free scope. With how much blood 
Fessenden’s hands will drip before the next 4th of 
March! 





The Opposition to Gen. Butler. 

The organized opposition to Gen. Butler's re- 
turn to Congress, to which we alluded in our last, 
has gained considerable headway the past week. 
A call is in circulation in every town in the dis 
trict, and is signed by many Republicans, which 
states that the signers, ‘‘true to the priuciples of 


| unitorm course in regard to all matters pertaining 
to ‘jobs,’ protessional lobby-services, spouging, 
peculation, and political rascality generally, by 
which the Republican party may be tainted or 
corrupted, we called attention, in our issue of the 
2d of August, to the fact that James Buttinton, 
: candidate tor Congress from the first district, to 
succeed Lion. Thomas D. Eliot, bought his 
present office of Collector of Internal Revenue, 
| through the intervention of Simon P. Hanscom, 
ottive-broker at Washington, on a promise to pay 
{ the sum of $1000 tor it, of which sum he paid 
‘ only $250, and retused to pay more till recently, 
when, desirous of having no opposition for Con- 
| gress, he sent messengers to Hanscom offering 
| $200 on the old account, which offer Hanscom in- 
dignantly spurned. We asked explananon or de- 
nial of these charges from either party interested, 
| but none has to this day come. On the contrary, 
| papers in the interest of Mr. Butiiaton in Bristol 
_ county have endeavored to break the force of our 
| statement by allusions to its “‘scurrility,” and of 


us. But neither Mr. Builinton, nor any of his 
friends, have ventured to place their names over 
adenial of our charge, nor will they; for they, as 
well as we, know there is foundation for it. 

The time has now come for us to say that our 
information was noi derived from Mr. Hanscom, 





fellow countrymen were pouring out their blood , 
on the plains of Gettysburg, in detence of their | 


Mr. Seymour, or the repudiativn of any portiun ot | 


our interfering in matters which didn’t concern | 


or any of the parties directly or indirectly con- 
nected with the affair, but from wholly indepen- 
dent sources; that the agents whom Mr. Buffin- 
ton chose to mollify the anger of Mr. Hanscom at 
being cheated out of his pay were Hon. Thomas 
Russell, Collector of the port of Boston, and Gen. 
John L. Swift, late Deputy Collector; that when 
he negotiated with Hanscom to aid him to secure 
the office he expressly requested the service 
might be made a business matter, and he then 
suggested a money payment if he was successful; 
that he then declared that he was a Johnson con- 
servative Republican, a warm friend of the Presi- 
dent and Secretary of the Treasury, and utterly 
opposed to the measures of Congress, especially 
those of reconstruction and suffrage; that about 
three months after he assumed the office thus ob- 
tained he came to Boston, met Hanscom at the 
Parker House, and there paid him $150 in bills; 
that in August or September last he accepted a 
draft made upon him by Hanscom for another 
$150—thus paying $300 (instead of 3250, as we 
originally stated) on the promised 31000; that 
Hanscom, dunning him for the balance, and will- 
ing to settle as best he could, féaring he would get 
no more, received the following letter from Buf- 


finton:— 
Fall River, Feb. 20, 1868. 

Dear Sir:—I was somewhat surprised this 
morning to receive your letter of the 19th inst., 
in which you request me ‘“‘to send you whatever 
I think would be tair under all the circumstances, 
and close up the business-matter between us.” 

In answer I will say that you have been amply 
paid for any alleged assistance or help that you 
may have rendered me, and J most respectfully re- 
fuse to pay you another dollar on account ot alleged 
assistance. Yours respecttully, 

J. BUFFINTON. 

S. P. Hanscom, Esq., New York.— 
that this letter was a repudiation of his agreement, 
as before stated, and as acknowledged in this 


letter :— 


Collector’s Office, Ist District, Mass., 
Fall River, July 15, 1807. 

S. P. Hanscom, Esq.:—My dear Sir:—.... I 
am not prepared at the present time todo for you 
what I intend to do when the proper time comes. 
Do not think that I do not appreciate your kind- 
ness to me, for you will find in the end that I do— 
and shall do the honorable thing for you just a3 soon 
as I can see my way clear to do so. 

Yours truly, J. BUFFINTON. 


and that, in the early part of August last passed, 
acknowledging to Messrs. Russell and Swift that 
he had paid Hanscom $300 when the latter asked 
$500 as “a compromise” for the 3700 due, he 
made an offer of $200 (instead of the 3500), which 
sum Hanscom indignantly spurned. 

We observe that the Fall River News attempts 
to break the force of the charges made above by 
denying that any money was paid to Hanscom at 
the Parker House in this city, and that that 
paid upon draft was by Mr. Stickney, cashier of 
the Massasoit Bank, atter Buffinton had refused 
to pay it himself! This last is an extraordinary 
statement. Are cashiers of banks generally so 
accommodating as to pay the dishonored drafts of 
their customers? If so we could name several 
unfortunate individuals in this community who 
would like to make their acquaintance. But, ad- 
mitting that the generous and chivalrous Stick- 
ney paid ths dratt, as a “friend,’’ what becomes 
of the acknowledgment in Buflinton’s letter of 
Feb. 20th last, given above, (that Hanscom had 
been “amply paid” for his alleged services, and 
he therefore refused to pay “‘another dollar,’’) in 
view of the .Vews’ statement that nothing was 
paid by Buflintun at the Parker House or else- 
where? Does Mr. Buttinton deny his own let- 
ter ?—or was the payment before he was appoint- 
ed Collector, and not ufterwards, as has been 
charged—a mere ‘catch’? upon words? The 
News gives half-a-dozen letters from different pub- 
lic men to show that Butlinton, so far as they are 
aware—and Gen. Butler thinks he knows io the 
same effect,—did not solicit the office he has, but 
that it was conferred upon. him without his 
knowledge; but it gives no word to explain how 
it was that the foregoing letters were exacted 
from Mr. Butlinton if he had no business rela- 
tions with Hanscom, as is now pretended. The 
fact probably is that Buttinton moved adroitly in 
this matter—using upright men to suggest his 
name to the Secretary of the Treasury and oth- 
ers, and corrupt men like Hanscom to secure the 
nomination from the President. The News 
makes a very weak defense of its friend. 

Mr. Buffinton, or his friends, have now the use 
of our columns to explain or deny the above let- 
ters or statements, if they desire. We want sim- 
ple truth in the matter, and don’t mean to be di- 
verted from the main issue—whether it is credit- 
able for a public man in Massachusetts to be buy- 
ing offices of notorious lobby-agents, like Han- 
scom, who have the ear and friendship of Andrew 
Johnson. The people of the first district may 
regard Mr. Buffinton as their best man; perhaps 
he is; if they neminate him with this exposure 
over him they will show themselves no higher ele- 
vated in sound political morality than their repre- 
sentative. We are determined to expose the rot- 
tenness of Republican politics in this State when- 
ever we detect it. We have labored long and 
cheerfully for our party. It is sound as the heart 
of oak at its core. All kinds of soldiers-of-for- 
tune and political adventurers, hanging on its 
edges, seek to make it minister to their greed and 
preterment. We shall endeavor to speak for the 
honest men of the party who neither want offices 
nor that their cherished organization be brought 
into reproach and disgrace. : 


United States Internal Revenue, 


| 





Misearriage of Copperhead Cunning. 

The Democratic leaders in Congress got foiled 
on Monday, in their underhanded attempt to hin- 
der that body from taking another recess in a par- 
liamentary manner, it being their object to pre- 
vent the holding of any session betore the regular 


jone in December—thus giving Andy Jolinson an 


opportunity, unchecked, to play off some of his 
pent-up deviltry before the Presidential election. 


love of country, at the very hour when General | When the Speaker’s gavel called the House to 


order, at high noon, three copperhead members, 
Eldridge of Wisconsin, Randall and Boyer of 
Pennsylvania, were seen to scud away from where 
they stood outside the hall near one of the doors, 
and the other Democrats generally afterwards 
vamosed—they acting thus, no doubt, in accord- 
ance with an understanding had among them- 


members should stay out of the chamber to leave 
present a less number than a quorum, even if 
more Republican members should arrive. 
olution was carried through the House and sent 
forthwith to the Senate for concurrence, making 
provision for another meeting, conditionally, 
in October, and also, if need be, in November— 
there being no factious Democrat present at that 
stage of the proceedings to raise the question 
whether or nota quorum was present, and it being 
therefore presumed, parliamentarily, that a quo- 
rum was veritably there and voting.| When the 
Democrats sudsequently came in to endeavor to 
embarrass the proceedings, they found that the Re- 
publicans had, in mariner-phrase, ‘‘worked a trav- 
erse’”’” un them! Some of the copperheads are 
wrathy with the Democratic members for their 
want of shrewdness. The Washington National 
Jat-dizencer petulantly declares that they were 
*“‘recreant to their trust” and ‘negligent of duty”’; 
and Oscar K. Harris, Washington correspondent 
of the Baltimore Sua, over the signature of ‘‘O. 
K.,” says they were ‘‘out-generalled in conse- 
quence of their own thoughtlessness.”” They 
will have to be sharper next time! 


! selves; which understanding was, that enouch 





J. Q. Adams and the Democracy. 

| One of the ridiculous things of the political can- 
vass is the letter of acceptance of John Quincy 
| Adams of the Democratic nomination for Govern- 
lor in this State. That such an indifferent man 
| sould be chosen to lead the once defiant and 
courageous Democracy would seem to be morti- 














A res- | 


fying enough, as showing the utter paucity of 
men of position and brains in that organization at 
the present time. But worse than that, even, is 
the acceptance of the owl-like utterances of this 
ambitious young man on political topics—as 
though he had opinions that were of the slightest 
; consequence to anybody but himself! To think 
| of a column of platitudes being printed in the Post, 
open-spaced, as though the listening world would 
suspend its thought while this oracle spoke, is a 
{most charming instance of simplicity. There 
were Adamses in our history who possessed some 
| measure of r-spect for their views from their 
| countrymen, and their statements, whether of ad- 
| dress or speech, were always heard with profit. 
| But for this later scion of the family-tree to wave 
| his arms and open his lips, fancying he is of the 
' slightest consequence to the political world, is, to 
' general comprehension, to do violence to the mem- 
ory of the patriots of the same name who now 
,sleep with their fathers. These men made their 
| fame, and died in the full fruition of their great- 
ness. J his man fancies he can begin where they 
‘left off, jumping trom their shoulders ino an 
‘equal renown! But political reputation in this 
country is won, not inherited; and for some time 
yet, evidently, this younger Adams must be con- 
tent with his heritage of nime and wealth. He 
‘certainly has not had bequeathed to him political 
' talent. 








MINOR MATTERS. 
Senator Morton xo Reruprationist.—The 
‘enemy are free in quoting Senator Morton of In- 
}diana as an endorser of Pendleton’s financial 
|doctrines. But the patriotic war-Governor dis- 
owns the questionable honor. Ile says :— 

Lam informed by the public papers that Mr. 
| Pendleton said in his speech at Bangor, Maine, 
the other day, that I endorsed his doctrine of pay- 
| ing the debt in greenbacks. God forbid! [Laugh- 
lter.| Beeause [ had said in the Senate of the 
| United States that the government had a right to 
use these old notes now existing in the payment of 
the five-twenty bonds, he wanted to make me say 
to the people that the government, after the war is 
over, and long after these bonds had been sold 
out, had the right to issue these notes by the 
hundreds of millions to pay them in the redemp- 
tion of the bonds. I have always condemned 
that proposition. I say that itis in violation of 





| the public faith, and it is repudiation in itself. 


His general idea is that the debt should be paid 
'in greenbacks, but that the greenbacks should be 
; made equal to gold. He thinks this can be done 
‘by the natural development of the country in a 
| few years, and that by law a day, say July 1, 1871, 
should be fixed when the Treasury will redeem 
its paper in coin. 





APPRECIATION OF SENATOR SUMNER BY A 
Frettow-Senatror. — The following, trom the 
Providence Journal, as value as the expression 
of the Hon. Henry B. Anthony, Senator from 
Rhode Island and editor of the Journal :— 

The resolution of the Massachusetts conven- 
tion in praise of Mr. Sumner does no more than 
justice to his practical ability in the Senate. The 
distinguished service that Mr. Sumner, during 
his long term in the Senate, has rendere'| to the 
great principles on whieh alone free institutions 
can safely rest, and which are now happily ein- 
bodied in our legislation and our constitution, 
have overshadowed his services in other depart- 
ments, which would alone make the reputation of 
a public man. If Mr. Sumner is singularly de- 
voted to one great idea, it does not shut trom his 


of astatesman. ‘Thoroughly radical on the sla- 
very question, where the most thorough radical- 
ism has proved true conservatism, he has been 
careful, cautious and deliberate in the conduct of 
that most important branch of the public service 
that is especially committed to him. His quali- 
fications for Chairman of the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs are of the highest character. A 
close student of international law, fannliar with 
the diplomatic history, and constantly posting 


and tie continent, and in regular correspondence 
with many of them, he meets every question of 
our foreign relations with a large intormation al- 
ready acquired, and with a complete acquaintance 
with the sources of such information as is not al- 
ready in his pvssession, much of which is in his 
own library, and in whichever of the chief modern 
language accessible to him. Since the accession 
of Mr. Lincoln some of the gravest questions of 
public law and of foreign relations have been 
brought to the consideration of the committee of 
which Mr. Sumner is chairman, and their settle- 
ment, to the advantage and honor of the country, 
has been largely due to the information aud abil- 
ity which he has brought to them. 


Wuy Certain Pavers Orrose Butier.— 
Gen. Butler familiarly told the reporter of the New 
York //erald why he is opposed by certain news- 
papers, and forthwith the funny story appears in 
| print:— 

So far as the Nation is concerned, its enmity is 
natural enough considering the common infirmi- 
ties of hunan nature. The truth is that 1 was 
an original opponent of the existence of the .Vu- 
tion, which originated in the following manner: 
An association of charitable gentlemen in Boston 
had subscribed a large sum of money for the relief 
of destitute negroes and to aid in recruiting negro 
regiments at the South. I was one of the subscrib- 
ers to that praiseworthy object, and the associa- 
tion accomplished a great amount of good. Af- 
ter the cessation of the war the affairs of the as- 
sociation were wound up, and it was found that 
there was a surplus of the fund, which I hold, 
from the nature of the charity, ought to have 
been sacredly devoted to the relict and care of 
the treedmen of the South. But a portion of the 
trustees met together, and, without consulting 
with the subscribers, resolved that they could 
better aid the freedmen by establishing a paper 
in New York in their interest than by expending 
the surplus in any other way, and in accordance 
with this resolution the amount of fifteen thou- 
sand dollars or more was appropriated for the 
purpose of starting the jvurnal called the Nation. 
i did not see the matter in this light, and made 
a strong opposition to any such disposition of the 
tunds, which had been subscribed solely for the 
direct use and benefit of the colored peuple of the 
South. It was this opposition that gained me 
the emnity of the persone who profited by the 


association. ; 

Up toa short time ago the Advertiser was no 
| unfavorable to me, and was, in fact, one ot the 
first papers to publish to the world my views on 
financial questions, about which so much has 
since been written in the Republican press. But 
subsequeutly to this 1 was employed profession- 

+ jet 
ally tu commence a libel suit against the publish- 
ers of the Advertiser for an obscene slander which 
they had uttered against a talented and estimable 
| young lady, end in pursuance of my duty | com- 
pelled them, under a threat of prosecution, to 
make a full and ample apology. Tis was on 
my part simply a professional act; but ever since 
thea the Boston Advertiser establishment has been 
unable to discover any good qualities 1n ine. 

A quarrel with newspapers is one of the least 
satisfactory a public man can engage in—the ad- 
| vantage is all on oue side; so we advise the Gen- 
eral to continue to “explain”’ his financial theory, 

get a renuinination, and go again to Congress. 











: COMMUNICATIONS. 
' An Original Free-Soiler and Andrew 
Johuson. 

Epitor oF CommonweaLtu:—I thank you 
for calling my attention toa paragraph in the 
| New Bedtord Mercury, inquiring tor “that Johnson 
of an official of this district, and asking 
Ine to produce the same. You are the first per- 
| son who has ever inquired for it, though I have 
|several times read it to my radical triends. 1 
have thought it proper to oifer the incl sed letter 
}to Mr. Fessenden, one of the editors of the Mer- 


| letter” 
! 


eury, with a request that he would publish the 
same, but he has declined on the plea that you 
first called tor the letter some year or more since. 
If such was the case I am ignorant of the fact. I 
' theretore now comply with your request. _ 

I have never seen fit to answer or explain any 
attacks made upon me by a local editor of my 
| own town, personally hostile, and probably never 
| shall, though both of us are weil aware that such 
attacks must in the long ran affect the opinions 
of people who do not know me, and are not per- 
sonally conversant with the matters 





some men with whom I have long labored, tu 


vision the other objects that demand the attention | 


himselt in the current diplomacy, of Kurope, ac- | 
quainted with the leading statesmen of England | 


establishment of the Nation with the tunds of the | 


make them believe that I claimed to be a ‘‘John- 
son man,’’ and deserted the standard under 
which I had not only fought since my minority, 
but under which I was considered rash and some- 
times hasty by my less radical friends. To suchit 
is perhaps the proper time to assure them that I 
was represented to Mr. McCulloch by my friends 
as well as enemies in 1856 as a radical Republi- 
can, that Mr. McCulloch so informed me when 
introduced to him by Wm. E. Chandler, the 
present Secretary of the National Republican 
Committee, and that Mr. Chandler assures me 
that he never heard me represented otherwise than 
as a Republican. 

This is the only political letter, so far as I can 
remember, that I have written for ten years, ex- 
cept to Messrs. Sumner and Ehot. Had I been 
ashamed of it should not have told of it, as its 
existence was only known through me. It is tak- 
en from the original draft in my possession, and 
is substantially accurate, though I am not sure 
that certain phrases, or grammatical inaccuracies, 
may not have been changed in copying. 

Yours, very truly, Cuas. G. Davis. 
Piymourn, Mass., July 22, 1866. 

Hon. A. W. Randall:—Dear Sir:—I have this 
week received a printed circular, franked by J. 
R. Doolitde, containing your call tor the Na- 
tional Union Convention at Philadelphia, request- 
ing me to signify my opinions by a brief letter, 
with authority to publish the same. 

In reply I have to state that, waiving the un- 
importance of my opinions, | have made it a rule 
ot my life to. state them when called upon, provid- 
jed L had settled convictions upon the matter 
presented. 

Many of the principles, as set forth in the call, 
are political axioms which commend = them- 
selves tomy judgment; but there are statements 
to which [ cannot agree; for instance, that ‘‘all 
resistance to the authority of the government 
having ceased, war weasures should also cease,” 
&e. Whilst the principle of action herein shad- 
owed forth is undoubtedly a just one, L cannot 
understand how military power and measures 
are now ex:rcised in ‘Texas and elsewhere, by 
universal approbation at the North, if this state- 
ment is to be taken. War measures should cease 
as soon as the absolute satety of the country and 
of loyal men shall, in the opinion of Congress, per- 
mit. 

The convention proposed by you may in one 
respect be productive of good. Every honest 
effort to cement the varied sections in the bonds 
of peace should commend itself to patriotic 
men. But such efforts are above and beyond all 
partizan objects and mere party ends. Your 
convention will be the first national convention, 
since the recent amendments of the constitution, 
in which the people from all sections, waiving all 
questions of form and all legal doubts, if such 
there are, admit and claim that everywhere 
throughout our broad land all men are tree. 

But ours is not yet a nation, and practical peace 
is not yet secured, so long as loyal men of the 
South, of whatever political opinions, cannot safely 
assemble, discuss or act on political questions. I 
aim in favor of all measures which shall secure that 
end; though the recent action of Congress in the 
adinission of ‘Tennessee seems to have settled a 
policy, however opinions may differ, that the na- 
tional government, in the future as in the past, 
will not, in time of peace, prescribe the qualifica- 
tions of electors in the States. 

I deem it proper also to assure you that in this 
State your call has been seized as a bait by the 
worst and most hungry portion of the Demo- 
cratic party, many of them the mere soldiers of 
fortune, of little personal influence ur character. 
Not abandoning their organization, the party has 
issued a call for a convention for the choice ot 
delegates. Loyal national Republicans find se- 
rious objection to joining in a convention under 
their lead. This of itself is a suflicient stum- 
bling-block. The Chairman of the Democratic 
State Committee, who, Iam assured on good au- 
| thority, advised his landlady in New Orleans not 
to take the oath of allegiance to such a govern- 
ment as ours, assumes to lead the party. 

We can have no dealings with such men. The 
men who pronounced the war a failure at Chi- 
cago, and Vallandigham and others whom I need 
not name who opposed it througuout with unre- 
pentant rebels, will nullify all the good influences 
which the convention might have at the North, 
and they are not the men the South needs for ad- 
vice and assistance in this hour of repentance. 

Trusting that the action of the convention may 





the country, 
lam yours, very truly, 
Cuarcves G. Davis. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


From Washington. 
SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 


Wasuincton, Sept. 22, 1868, 


On Thursday evening last, the Jackson Dem- 
ocratic Association held a meeting at its head- 





quarters, the old Washington Theater, on Eleventh | 
| street, in commemoration of the eighty-first an- | 


| niversary of the adoption of the constitution of 
the United States. The principal speakers on 
{the occasion were Dr. Pinckney of Maryland, 


| Jonah D. Hoover of tunis city, and Col. Thomas | 


| B. Florence, who peregriaates between Washing- 
;ton and Philadelphia, and a few lesser lights of 
| the Democracy; and the harangues were merely 


! yveneralizations and hackneyed glorifications of | 


; the written instrument as the monument of the 


| wisdom cf the illustrious fathers, and the source 
| of all imaginable political good, &c. The radi- 
| cals were, in general terms, accused of all sorts of 
, feloneous assaults upon the precious legacy, and 
‘it was represented to be the special province of 
' the Democratic party, assisted by Audrew Julin- 
‘son, to ward off these attacks, and to save the 
| document trom destruction, and transmit it un- 
impaired to future generations,—and much more 
}of that sort. Whether the inviolable sacredness, 
| of which Andy and Tom and the rest of them 
are the especial custodians and preservers, at- 
taches only to the original draft of the instrument 
ladopted by the convention which framed it in 
| 1787, or adheres also to each of the several amend- 
ments made to it prior to the rebellion, is a point 


| which was not touched upon by either of the | 


| speakers. Neither was it stated whether the 
' amendment adopted by the 53th Congress, mau- 
‘gre the violent opposition of the Democrats, and 
| subsequently ratified by three-fourths of the ad- 
| hering States, abolishing slavery throughout the 
country, was to be considered as strictly canoni- 
l eal, or otherwise. I suppose that the 14th amend- 
‘ment adoptel by the 3th Congress is regarded 


by the councils of copperhead saints as unques- | 


itionably apochryphal. The fact is, the idea of 


the mass of the so-called Deuivcrats, as to what | 


really constiiutes the instrument they projess to 
revere, under the name of the “constitution,” is 
about as vague and indefinite as was the personal 
acgnaintance of Don Quixote with his ideal Dul- 
cinea del Tobosa. The most distinct 
about the document which they used to enter- 
tain was, that it was something which made it 
‘obligatory upon everybody in general and North- 
ern people in particular to assist with alacrity in 
returning runaway slaves to their masters! I 
should not forget to state, as a circumstance in 
entire keeping with the proprieties of the occa- 
sion, that among thuse who occupied seats upon 
the platform at this gathering was ex-Mayor 
Berrett, who, it will be remembered, was in sol 
deposed from the mayoralty of Washington and 
imprisoned for alleged complicity with treason. 
SIGNIFICANT SILENCE—ANTIETAM IGNORED. 
Although the evening of the Democratic con- 
stitutional celebration above referred to (the 17th 
of September) was also the anniversary of the 
battle of Antietam, yet all mention of that fact 
was carefully omitted from the printed notices of 
the meeting beforehand, as well as from the 
speeches on the occasion! This course was in 
| consonance with the feelings of the speakers, no 
doubt; and was, I presume, adopted also from 
policy, as it would not do to harrow up the recol- 
lections of Gen. Lee and his Democratico-rebel 
associates by unseemly rejoicings over a scene of 
. “onpleasantness” in which he is generally sup- 
posed to have got worsted! That would, of 


is now soberly declared by Wade Uamptun, E. 


contribute to the permanent peace and welfare of | 


DEMOCRATIC JUBILEE OVER THE CONSTITUTION. | 


notion | 





A. Pollard, and others, that what Lee then unsuc- 
cessfully contended for is to be substantially 
achieved by the election of Seymour and Blair! 
Being thus in a tight place, the managers of the 
meeting wisely kept shady upon that particular 
association of the day. It would have damp- 
ened the Democratic ardor to have called up the 
shades of the departed Generals Reno and Rod- 
man, and of the hosts who perished with them 
in the heady fight. 


“O no! they never mentioned them; 
Their names were never heard!”’ 


As for McClellan, then nominally in command, 
his name was once spoken in the meeting by Dr. 
Pinckney, not, however, with the remotest allu- 
sion to Antietam or its anniversary, but merely 
| in connection with an allusion to Sherman and 
Grant, the latter of whom he said was not a 
| statesman, although he was a successful soldier. 
VALLANDIGHAM’S DESPATCH. 

The three rebel papers of this city persistently 
deny that the ten-cent statesman of Ohio sent to 
Secretary McCulloch the telegram about the ap- 
pointments to federal offices in that State which 
has been so widely published over the country. 
Nevertheless, I am told by those who ought to 
know that such message was veriably transmitted 
through the wires to Washington, and was de- 
signed for ultimate submission to the Secretary, 
whether addressed to him in the first instance or 
not. Vallandigham did say, of the appoint- 
ment of Ohio radicals to office, “This thing must 
be stopped!” 
viously said the same concerning Vallandigham 
himself! When the latter was spouting sedition 
and trying to check enlistments for the war, 
Burnside said, by his arrest, that the thing must 
be stopped. And a court-martial tried the 
‘‘thing’’ and sentenced it to Fort Warren; but 
President Lincoln in his boundless compassion, 
sail—“Poor thing! let it go amony its kind,’’ 
and straightway had it toted down to the lines 
and sent into rebeldom. 

COPPERHEAD TRANSPARENCIE8—WORE 
LION INTIMATED. 

Two of the transparencies borne in a torchlight 
procession at a Seymour and Blair flag-raising in 
this city, a few evenings ago, especially attracted 
my attention. One had a picture of a musket, 
accompanied by this inscription: ‘Blessed are the 
peace-makers—of the Enfield pattern.” Anoth- 
er had upon one side the words—‘‘Seymour holds 
no bonds.’? On the other side—‘‘Grant holds 
no brains.” This latter inscription tallies virtu- 
ally with the recent labored articles in the New 
York World designed to show that Grant is not 
only no general, but hasn’t after all much capac- 
ity for anything, any way! The fact is, if the 
Republican party had nominated George Peabody, 
the banker, the World would very likely have 
published column after column to show that he 
didn’t understand finance; and if we had nomina- 
ted Ole Bull, the editor of that same paper would 
probably have sworn by all the saints in the calen- 
dar that our candidate couldn’t play the violin! 

OLMSTEAD, TUE DEFAULTER. 

Capt. Edwin B. Olmstead, the disbursing clerk 
of the Postoftice Department, the disclosure of 
whose fraudulent use of the public moneys was 
the absorbing topic of conversation about town 
on Monday, was one of Bread-and-Butter Ran 
dall’s most industrious fuglemen in arranging the 
preliminaries of the weeping convention of 
Johnsonites in Philadelphia in August of 1866. 
He was also for a time employed upon the edito- 
rial staff of that sound, conservative journal, the 
National Intelligencer, which slurs Rollins and 
sustains Binckley. 

WALT. WHITMAN ON A FURLOUGH. 

Our friend, the day-dreamer — he of the 
slouched hat and oriental head upon occidental 
shoulders—having obtained a brief respite from 
his unpoetic tasks of making entries in legal 
manuscript-folios in the office of the Attorney- 
General, has gone on a visit to his ‘native Man- 
hatta” and Long Island, where fur a few weeks 
he will probably ‘Jean and loaf at his ease, and 
LEVER&TT. 


REBEL- 


invite his soul.” 
Vermont and Maine at the South. 

SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 

| Memrnis, Tenn., Sept. 16, 1868. 

“A letter from Franklin Pierce, received at 





Gen. Burnside, however, had pre- | 


The Soldiers’ convention at Philadelphia on the 
2d prox., promises to be a grand affair. At least 
three hundred delegates from Massachusetts will 

'be in attendance, accompanied by Gilmore’s 
| Band. 

The establishment of a skating-rink in Boston 

|isa premium to the people to enlarge their use- 
ifulness and increase their health by generous 


| exercise. We welcome it therefore as a great. 


civilizer and elevator of the community. 


The Bosten Republicans are carrying all be- 
‘fore them. Their meetings are crowded. Ten 
‘thousand people filled the new skating-rink, 
| Thursday evening, at a mere ward gathering. 
Of course their neighbors came in to hear and see. 
| John E. Hayes, of the Savannah Republican, 
| died on the 17th inst. He was in the war, then 
| bought the paper, made it politically right, was 

hampered by lawsuits, and finally went over to 
| the enemy as the advocate of a “white man’s 
| government.” 

The Executive Council have rejected the bid 
| of Messrs. Odiorne, Carpenter and Gardner for the 
completion of the Hoosac Tunnel, saying in effect 
that they will not give a contract to men for a 
public work whose individual obligation they 
would not personally take. 

The Republicans are having grand torchlight 
demonstrations, &c., all over the country, in hon- 
or of the late revivals of religion in Vermont and 
Maine. From all that we can hear, the great 
awakening will extend through New York and 
Pennsylvania, and throughout the West. 

Simpson Hart; Esq., of New Bedford, who 
reads the Commonwealth—and likes it, too—has, 
very naturally, just completed one of the largest 
campaign American flags that has been thrown 
to the breeze for the Republicans of that city. 
Ile, we and they always go for thit flag. 

Messrs. Miller and Hill, whose election as Sen- 
ators from Georgia occasioned so much newspa- 
per controversy at the time, find that their posi- 
tion 1s not yet assured. They went to Wash- 
ington, on Monday; but were told on their arri- 
val that Georgia would not be admitted to repre- 
sentation in consequence of her Legislature hav- 
ing expelled the colored members. 


The Republican Congressional Convention of 
the fourth district in this State, acting on the sug- 
gestion of the Commonwealth that if they nominat- 
ed Hon. Samuel Houper for reélection he would 
stand, notwithstanding his letter of declinature 
on Wednesday nominated that useful member by 
acclamation. The ninth district has renominated 
Hon. William B. Washburn of Greenfield. 


The Old Bay State lectures will be opened by 
John B. Gough with a new lecture, and will be 
followed by Beecher on political matters (just be- 
fore election), Gov. Chamberlain, Dr. Chapin, 
Col. Forney, Bishop Simpson, Frederic Doug- 
lass, Anna Dickinson and Olive Logan. The 
announcement of the \names of these distin- 
guished persons is suflicient to fill the Music Hall 
to its utmost capacity. 

“The Last Agony of the Great Bore” is the 
title of the latest pamphlet on the Iloosac ques- 
tion, by Hon. Francis W. Bird. It is as pun- 
gent and thorough as the previous effusions, and 
like them has arrested public attention. It is 
owing largely to Mr. Bird’s exposures that the 
unsubstantial offer to finish the tunnel was lately 
rejected. E.P. Duttor & Co. can furnish the 
pamphlet. 

There are 348,593 depositors of $80,431,583 in 
the Savings Banks of Massachusetts. Of this 
deposit 325,000,000, or nearly one-third, are in- 
vested in United States securities. Hence, every 
| Poor laborer, or middling-interest individual, who 
| has an account ata Savings’ Bank, is a ‘“‘bond- 

holder’’—not exactly “bloated,” it is true—but 
| no less a bondholder, whom the Democracy con- 
| temn and cavil at. 





- est Ee ge lodges have been revived in 

| brutally attacked, in Chicago, net Ic 
Hartford Times. f ii: 

| We think the Tiines is misled by its observation 

| of the activity of Brewster, Baker, Keith, and 
other Massachusetts Know-Nothings. They are 


merely stumping for Seymour. Even Blair hae 


Washington, says that ‘the change in sentiment | stopped blackguarding the “‘Finnigins.”’--JLart- 


»o? 


ceeds anything he has ever known. 

I clip the above from the New Orleans Crescent | 
of Sept. Ist. Just now as we hear the radical | 
| thunder down in Maine, we are ready to cry | 
| out, O, wise Franklin! that is so! Dass the 
| word round and let Forrest and Hampton and 
Henry A. Wise hear the latest prophesy. They 
have need of encouragement, for the ‘‘lost cause”’ 
redivicus is in danger of being again “‘lost,”’ and | 
| its great apostles are sad at heart. | 

The elections in Vermont and Maine send en- | 
couragement to every Union man in the South. | 
| We thank God and take courage, for, thus sus- | 

tained, we can stay here and speak freely. Had | 
| these opening movements of the great election | 
been undecisive, pressaying the election of Sey- 
mour and Blair, we could not have remained ex- 
cept in silence, and in such silence that shame 
and pride would have driven us away. 

As I read in your strong-hearted paper 
occasional reminiscences of the old anti-slavery 
| days in New England, and think how short the 
time since a mere handful of brave men alone | 
stood fast for liberty, and then turn and read the 
' election telegrams in the morning papers, I may 
| be pardoned for turning to Holy Writ and quoting 
the words of the prophet, he of Beor—‘‘ What 
hath God wrought!’ 

I can write you no news, for the ‘‘regular”’ and 
“special’’ correspondents leave none to be told. 
But these correspondents and the many local 
| radical papers already scattered through the South, 
' let in the light, and there stands revealed all its 
| political and social confusion. The fact that for | 
| the first time in the history of the anti-slavery 
| struggle we can hold a position in the midst of our | 
opponents is in itself a promise of success. ‘The | 
conquest of the South by the new ideas is simply 


| 


This the leaders of the 


| 
{ 


a guestion of time. 
' “conservative” party know, and hence the war 
‘ upon the ‘‘ carpet-baggers.”’ 

There is now a prospect that we shall have 
“peace.” Our ‘‘Ku-Klux” marauders are under 
the ban of the law, and, besides our militia, the 
general government gives troops. With these 
latter we shall rot need the former. 

The election of Grant will save the South. 
Confidence will return as threats of violence and 
war cease, and there will be leisure for material 
and social progress when the strugzle for office is 
over. Then give us the school-master and a free 

' press, and in time the South will cease to be pro- 
vincial, and will become in reality a part of the 


| nation. A. M. §&. 





“BRIEF NOTES. 


The city government has declined to endorse 


the East Boston bridge project. 
Lhe Advertiser has ‘pronounced’ against But- 
ler. The General gives a reasun theretor which 
we print elsewhere. 

They do say that junketing at the City Hall 
this year exceeds that of any two years previous- 
ly. Itisa P. L. L. government. 

Our gallant leader of 1856, Fremont, the path- 
finder, mate a noble Grant and Colfax speech in 
New York on Tuesday evening. 

We hear of a movement in New York fora 
declaration in tavor of Grant from the War- 
' Democrats. Hon. James T. Brady is at the 
head of it. 

The able editor of the London Star, (liberal . 


involved. | course, be a poor way to harmonize the party! , and pro-American, always,) Mr. Justin McCar- 


An attempt has been made, which has prejudiced, And it would hardly be consistent, secing that it | thy, is im this country, and will soon be in Bos-| 


tun. Le should be cordially welcomed. 





in New England within the last thirty days ex- | 


) ing about. 


|The plan cin now be abandoned. 


| Congress in the Worcester district. 


i tween Mr. Bird and Mr. Hoar. 
| the district that such good men aspire to represent 
}it The character, age and position of Mr. Bird 


ford Courant. 


The impending crisis, says the Hartford Courant, 
has brought out Mr. Hinton Helper with a new 
anti-negro book. Jealousy seems to be the prin- 
cipal characteristic of this mean white of the old 
North State. In the first instance he was jeaious 
of the superior intelligence and success of the 
slaveholder, and now he tears he and his class 
will be distanced by the “darkies.” His idea of 
helping himself seems to be to hinder everybody 
else. He’s a very poor sort of a creature. 


The /ost will pardon us, but we couldn’t help 
copying the following from the Jonrnal :— 

The Post, having become disgusted with poli- 
tics, hes turned its attention to religious topics. 
It discusses the revival in John Allen’s den in 
New York with great pungency, and has several 
other paragraphs on religious topics, while it 
wholly ignores Gen. Dix’s letter, which every 
body—Republican and Democrat alike—is talk- 
There has been a good deal of talk 
lately about starting a religious daily in Boston. 
; The /ost 
meets this want admirably. 

The Springfield Lepublican favors Mr. Bird for 
It says :— 


We are confident that the contest is really be- 
It is fortunate tor 


are such as to make him the more eligible candi- 
date, though Mr. Hoar is fully his equal in many 
respects, and in some his superior. Mr. Bird 
is “an elder soldier, not a better,’’ but as the 
elder, and one who has for so many years fought 


| the good fight, he can render better service in 
| Congress. 


Mr. Hoar’s time will come; but Mr. 
Bird is the man for the present emergency, and 
we hope our friends in Worcester will not over- 
look this fact. 
The Brooklyn Union hits off our local weak- 
ness very pleasantly and aptly in the following :— 
That Boston is the hub round which revolves 


the world is a matter of current beliet from Cape 
| Cod to the northernmost limits of Massachusetts. 
| But that the center of this hub which is the cen- 


ter of the universe is the Sixth Ward of Boston 
may be accepted 4s fact in view of the speeches 
of Mr. Senator Sumner and Mr. Richard H. 
Danaon Monday night. Said the Senator: “This 


‘is my ward; I was born here; I vote here; it is 


my ward.” Said Mr. Dana—‘‘I cannot say I 


| was born here; but I dosay I was born as near 


here as I coull be; 1 was born in Cambridge, 
which adjoins the Sixth Ward.” ‘The idea of Mr. 
Dana arranging to be born ‘tas near” as ‘‘he 


could be” to the “Sixth Ward” imparts a new 


conception of ante-natal potentiality. 


Since the expulsion of the colored members 


‘from the Georgia legislature, they have organ- 
‘ized themselves into a “Civil and Political Rights 


and issued a call to the colored 
men fora State convention. They state in the 
call that they have been unlawfully driven from 
the General Assembly, their rights of citizen- 
ship ignored, and 100,000 of taxed voters deprived 
They therefore 
call upon the colored men in every county to 
send delegates to a State convention to be held 
in the city of Macon on the first Tuesday in 
October to determine upon the best course of ac- 
tion tor the future, and to invoke Congressional 
aid in the security of their rights. 

Some one scribbling trom Boston to the Fall 
River Vews—probably a Custom House appointee 
of Congressman Buftfinton—thinks it will do the 
editor of the Commonwealth “more injury” than 
good in inquiring whether aay of our public men 


Association,’’ 


of their right of representation. 


{ . 
| buy their offices or not of Johnson commission- 


brokers. That is exactly the idea which seems 
to influence all the Buffiaton backers in the 
first district—whether they can make more by go- 
ing for him than anybody else. Shrievalty, col- 
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lector of internal revenue, deputies, assistants, | char:cters are difficult to play, inasmuch as the situations 


f spectators. 
ve a | Command by their own force the sympathies o 
postmastere, and sil'the rest, com to have 8) omhel the absurdity which is put into the 


great opinion of Mr. Buffinton’s powers in the | vouths sd achach: ak Rebiceinbi tn We Gav eee lea: HO, 
direction of bestowing patronage, if he can only | gspite the talent of Mr. Warren and Mrs. Vincent, are ex- 
be sent to Congress. Why not? His dealings | ceedingly wearisome, and the play is somewhat too long. 





with Hanscom shows that he knows how to get | Nevertheless, Miss Clarke was very plea ing by reason of | 


the thorough sympathy with which she entered into the pas- 

| sionate struggles of an origiually noble mind and tender 
The Republican Ward and City Committee of | heart. Mr. Snewell was much at home as “Sir Philip,” 
this city organized on Monday night by the | whom he represented with freedom and propriety. Mr. WW. 
choice of Albert J. Wrightas President, Fred. A. | H. Smith bas one of those pictures of paternal fonduess to 


< . _ | portray in whieh he delights, and does it in a most impres- 
Wilkins and George H. Monroe as Secretaries, | sive and touchiog manner. 


and Hollis R. Gray as Treasurer, with other offi- | praise as the meddlesome old clerk whose mania fe for adroit 
cers. It is a substantial and respectable body— | detection of criminals, ia which effort he uever succeeds. 
never more so. It is with great satisfaction that | Mr. McClannin is admirable in a part which affords him a 
we mention that a vote was psssed that no per- | Pe" line of business; and Mr. Murdoch gains ground with 


ie ie on | etch per‘ormance, Poor lithe Miss Sherlock seems not to 
gon shall be eligible to nomination by the con- | 


_ | have the remotest idea of the object of her coming on the 
vention for any county or city office who is a | stage, or of her movements and speeca while there, Two 
member of the committee, This is the true senti- | scenes in which “Lucy Fairfax” figures afford opportunity 
ment, and removes the scandal of last year that for d+aplay of capacity, but uahspily this young lady made 


the body was a mere collection of office-seekers. | born of both. The play is placed upon the stage ina 
rary | very bevoming manner, the sceve at Fraaklin's Villa being 

The followi re made for county | °" ’ 

The following sais ttions were made aif “Asi \ | apecially well prepared. Qu the whole, tais oew produc: 

offivers:—Sheriff, John M. Clark; District At | gy may be regarded at higaly erelituble to the Museum, 


torney, John Wilder May; Pegistrar of Probate 


and retain office. 








‘and being more than usually original for a modera play 


And Mr. Hardenburg deserves | 


M 


emphatic disavowal of personal concern with any 
material enterprises in the flowery land which 
were likely to prosper under the new interna- 
tional arrangement. 

An indictment against John Leighton of Bos- 
ton for false income returns for the year ’62, 63, 
’64 and ’65, charging a total deficit of three hun- 
dred thousand dollars, was taken up last week in 
the U. S. Court, aud excited much attention from 
the well known character of the defendant asa 
stock gambler and speculator, though the case 
| did not reach the jury, baving gone off on a 
| demurrer which is to be argued at some future 
{ 





av 

Dr. Francis F. Spring died in Dorchester from 
apoplexy. He had an office on Federal street in 
this city, and was at one time quite an active pol- 
itician. He was forty-seven years of age and 
weighed five hundred and fifty pounds at the time 
of his death, 

There is now fitting out at this port, a formid- 
able vessel of war for the Haytien government. 
She was formerly one of our own navy, ia in 
perfect order, has new boilers, first-class engines, 
and will be heavily armed. She will have a 
white crew, who will remain by her long enough 
to train blacks to take their places. 

A few days ago the Rev. Mr. Walsh, a 
| Catholic clergyman, was arrested on civil pro- 








cess, on the charge of the seduction, in Augnat 


and Insolvency, William C. Brown, 


(alse! why should this be?) affords wa agreeable eveuing’s | 
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BUSINESS NOTICES. 
THE FALL. 

The Fall, the glorious Fall is nigh, 
When plenty decks the land, 

When hushed is sable sorrow's sigh, 
And quenched misfortune’s brand. 

The rich and poor are happy all, 
And happy looks abound— 

Then hail, all hail, thou beauteous Fall, 
Our glorious land around. 

And Fenno’s *' Suits” still shine alone— 
The comfort of our cares ; 

His store in Dock Square is well known, 
Although it is Up Stairs. 














(a “Carpets are 


cleansed and brushed without injury, 
and in any weather, by patent process, On CHAPMAN STREET 
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FOR 


FALL AND WINTER, 


JORDAN, MARSH & CO. 


Tovite the attention of the trade and general public to their 
complete asrortment of attrective and desirable 


SHAWLS, 


EMBRACING 


INDIA CAMEL'S HAIR, 


lu Black and Scarlet, Open and Filled 


TO 
POLITICAL CLUBS. 


A FULL ASSORTMENT OF 
Fireworks, 
Tin Illuminators, 
Lanterns with Mottoes, 
Candles, &c., &c., 
FOR SALE LOW BY 


JORDAN & WILDER, 


191 Washington St. 


TRANSPARENCIES made to order, with any design. 
Sept. 26. at 








"MARRIAGES. 


—eenceenentaaaett ttt nC Ct ett tet cemstttatainen eee 


In Somerville, 22d inst,, by Rev. B. K. Russ, Mr. Benj. F. 
Hunt, Jr., to Miss Jenuie L., daughter of Horace Partridge, 





Esq. 

ra Cambridge, 17th inst., by Rev. R.C. Waterston 
and Rev. Jawes Walker, D.D., Georg Dexter to Lucy Wat- 
erston, daughter of Cuarles Dwau, E-q., all of U, 

In Stonington, Conn., Lith inst., by Kev John U. Mid- 
dleton, Kev, Andrew Mackie, Jr., of New Bedford, to Sara, 
youngest daugh er of Jaines Denniston, Key , ot Lockport, 





HEWINS & HOLLIS, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALERS IN 


MEN'S FURNISHING GOODS, 


209 Wavhington St., corner Bromfield St., 


Centers, Long and Square, 


FRENCH CASHMERE 


Long and Square shawls, 
Black aad Scarict Open aud Filled Centers, 


CHENILLE SHAWLS, 


Grey and Black Effects, 





| Have now in store their full and complete assortment of 
FALL AND WINTER GOUDS. Some of the leading arti- 
| Cles are: 





last, of Miss Bridget E. O'Gorman, other. |: 








—— 


Business Notes. 

Jackeox, hatter, Court and Tremont streets, has a fall 
style of hat that is very popular with old and young alike. 

Messrs. Jonpan & Witper are all ready with fireworks, 
illuminators, &c., to set out political processions in great 
shape. 

Messre, Lee & Sarparp begin their fall campaign this 
week with a fine collection of new works. There will be 
energy and discrimination in their ventures this season. 

Messrs. E. P. Dutton & Co. have just received from Eu- 
rope some elegant and rare books, by native and foreign 
authors, which are worthy of attention. See their adver- 
tisement for particulars. 

Mesers. TickNoR & FreLps present works to-day from 
Anna Dickinson, Tennyson and Dickens a variety of au- 
thorship as wide ax possible, but each representing a large 
community of thoughtful people. . 

In novelties and durabilities 10 Carnetings for the season, 
Messrs. Joun H. Pray, Sons & Co. furnish a large and va- 
ried assortment, It is a capital place to look at the styles, 
inquire the prices, and then, asa sity, buy confidently. 

Mesers. Hewrns & Howtis’ establishment isa vade mecum 
to every well-dressing and tasteful gentleman. Their fur- 
nishing goods are of the best quality, and just what ia 
wanted for the prevailing styles. They are, besides, most 
agreeable gentlemen. 

Mr. Georcs A. Fenno, whose Boys’ Clothing establish- 
ment can no more be forgotten when the children’s clothes 
necd replenishing shan Faneuil Hall can be overlooked by a 
patriotic visitor, has begun a fall campaign which promises 
large sales at small profits, and uoiversa: satisfaction from 
parents and boys alike. 

It should have been *‘Voloute’’ Carpetings, mentioned last 
week, which Wittutam E. Briaut & Capen have received 
from Paris. These elegant goods, together with the ‘*Mo- 
quette” and Axminstes Carpetings (with borders to match), 





and an infinite variety of fall styles, cau now be seen in all | 


their brilliancy at their stor’. 


Art Notes. 

Mr. Tlodgdon is in the Adirondacks. 

W.M. Hunt has some fine thing* at the Summer street 
Gallery. 

T. 8. Noble is engaged in New York on cabinet-sized 
pictures, studies from negro life. 

Mr. G. N. Cass is at Nautucket. He will soon exhibit\ the 
results of the past year’s work in Boston. oo ER ) 

George Innes, now in New York, has just plated tw 
his finest pictures on exhibition at Snedecor’s. 

James Hart has returned to his studio in New York, and 
is at work upon a characteristic subject. 

Mr. Griggs has found patronage and pictaresque material 
for new works at Newport, Vt. He will soon be ‘-at home.”’ 

A. T. Bricher has taken a studio at 40 West Thirtieth 
street, New York. He is busy upon ‘An October Day, Lake 
George.”’ 

To-day (Saturday) the exhibition of Bradford’s beautiful 
painting, “Crushed by icebergs,” will closein this city. All 
should see it. It is at Childs’ Gatlery. 

Mr.8. L. Gerry is expected to complete his summer studies, 
and re-open his gallery and studio to the public, by the first 
of October. 

The artists of the Studio Building will resume the Satur. 
day afternoon receptions soon, probably. Many of them are 
yer away, tarrying for the fall colors, 

Mr. F. Uf. Shapleigh and Mr. J. Brown are among the 
more recent arrivals from Paris. During two years past 
they have been studying modern French landscape art in 
that city. 

“Church's Pieture of Niagara,"’ on exhibition at Williams 
& Everett's, is attracting the attention of all delighting in 
an accurate aud beautiful painting. The eoloriug of the 
work deserves the highest praise. 





lof 





Mrs. KE. W. florton has returned from a three years’ active | 


study of painting abroad under the instruction of several 
fompetent masters, and {is entertsiniug the public with a 
fine portfolio of water-colors and numerous works in oil. 

During the summer Miss 8. C. Stetson, Studio Building, 
has been making many studies of unique character, in water- 
colors. The whole family of fungi, including every variety of 
mush-room and toad stool, has been made subject of beauti- 
ful vignette. 

One of the latest and finest of Prang’s American Chromos 
fs ‘California Sunset,” after Bierstadt. It is vivid in color- 
jog, and mountains, lakes and clouds glow with golden hues, 
As « landscape it shows marked progress in the style of pic- 
torial printing. 

Mr. J. F. Cole has returned from a repeated visit to 
Europe. Studying under Jacque on this last visit and with 
Lambinet in a former, he has become a master in the speci- 
ality of sheep and landscape. Some of his works are at Hen- 
drickson, Doll & Richards’ in Summer street. 

The life-size martile statue of “Virginia Dare,” executed 
by Lovisa Lander in Rome in [859 and 1560, and purckased 
origivally for the sum of 35000, was aold by auction in this 
city on Tuesday. Only three bids were made —$1000, $1100 
and S1200—the successful bidder being Warren P. Tyler of 
Newton Corner. There were some slight stains on the figure, 
exused by its submergence in the sea, it being wrecked on its 
way to this country 

The committee on the Everett statue, who had a surplus of 
funds, after mature deliberation have unanimously selected 
Mr. Thomas Ball as the artist for the Andrew statue. His 
competitors were Thomas Gould and Martin Milmore. The 
sum of ten thousand dollars has been appropriated to meet 
the expense of the statue and pedestal. Mr. Ball will retura 
to Italy early in October, and the statue will be finished 
within two years. At the last session of the Legislature a 
resolve Was passed designating a niche in the north-west cor- 
ner of the Dorie Hall of the State House for this statue. The 


Lincoln, Jr., Otis Norcross, William Amory, 8. H. Walley 
aud Francis Bacon. 
Dramatic Notes. 

At Scliwyn's, we have to record a signal success and a 
foolish taiture. The first is the revival of Planche’s delight- 
fully spirited comedy of * Follies of a Night’; the last is 
hobudy cares who's adaptation of Buraand’s burlesque e«- 
titled Fowl Play.’ In the comedy, every member of the 
dramans persone played well, even including Mr. Robinson 
as “Pierre Pailiot.” whieh, thouga uot the masterly iuper- 
sonation of Mr. Warrea, was carefully and agreeably ren- 
dered, aad Mrs. Hlantar, as *Medemoiselle Duval, which 
was quite prettily preseute!. Mr. Vandenhod was very 
happy in the portrayal of a gay deceiver, and Mr. Griffith's 
illustration of cowacdice and toadyvism (which invariably go 
hand-in-hand) need not have been better done 
ness and. beauty of Miss Fanny Moraat’s *Dachess.” It 
Was acreation perfect in all ite parts, defying criticism in 
{ts vice preservation of light and shade, and its delicate 
distinction between humor and indigaation. The com- 
ely was theroughly mounted, the action rapid. the ap. 


poin'ments really refreshing in elegance, and the sine’ 


enthusiastic. For the burlesque we have much censure, } 
which is painful but unavoidable. A burlesque, in order | 
to be suevessful, should have wit, point, sparkie, suap ; it 
should have a well de‘lned aim, so that people who wituess 
it shall have the pleasant memory of a Keen satire, or of 
telliog humor, and not simply the recollection of bariag 
eotured an hour earasstly devoted by a dozen persons of 
mind and calibre to the deliberate task of makiug fools of 
thease! ve Such, 


whieh 
It is true tiat each of the | 
artists did their atmost to be funny, anita few of them — | 
Miss Newton, Mr. Robson and Mr. Josephs awong the | 
number--mani.ested uncommon aptitude for bu lesque. 


infeed, is all the impression 
‘Fowl Play” leaves behind it 


There were also some new and ingeninoas costumes, and (ne 
scenic display of uncomeuoa richaess of coloring and skill 
in artistic touch; but the dialogue is absurd and inexpres- 
sive, the situations grotesjue, although not hite at anything 
in which our people are ceneraily interested, ud even . he 
music has been worn threadbare and is injudictousily se- 
lected the ods 
into tedious dul ness, and caases genuine regre’ that so 
much pains and labor and expense should have beea wastel 
Upen so unworthy and unsuccessful an attempt at fun 
Should the same programme be continued, oar readers will 


Commencing rather brigatiy, piere proc 


do well to witness Miss Morant’s brilliant achi-rement ia 
the comedy ; but if they linger for the farce it will be atthe 
expense of patience and temper. 


jnitied their willingness to have prayer-meetings 
committee are Messrs, Jacob Bigelow, William Gray, F. W. | “é pray . 


entertainment. 

Miss Jean Hosmer has remaiged another week at Willard’s 
Theater appearing in sensations of tremendous proportions. 
A handful or two more people than composed last week's 
audiences have gone to see her, but the houses tn the inain 
have been full of dreary and uncheerful emptiness. Mr. 
land Mrs. Lin fen have evinced taleat and have been ap- 
| plaudel. They decidedly improve the general impression of 
the compsny. Miss Hosmer is to be followed by M'lle Zoe, 
who is quite famous for her daring horsemanship, and her 
‘dainty determinations downward.” Mr. Willard would, 
We think, dv better if he should lee people know that he has 
a theater, and what is beiag done there. As itis, he hides 
his light very securely by giving the daily newspapers but a 
single square of advertisement, while all his competitors 
seem to vie with each other ia poiat of length and attrac- 
tiveness of their announcements. Economy in printer's 
ink is very unwise, as every sagacious theatrical manager 
haa found out. 

Locta, at the Boston, has changed her programme in favor 
of ‘The Pet of the Petticonts,” and ‘‘Family Jars,”’ in both 
of which she is said to be more artistically correct than in 
‘Little Nell.” She is so sprightly and careless and impu- 
dent, and enters so thoroughly iuto the eadeavor to make 
fun out of everything, that people rua after her, laugh at 
her, talk about her, and seem to be delighted. This is per- 
fectly natural, and, as may be suppused, very gratifying to 
the managers of the theater whereia she plays. 

Mr. James Taylor is still pleasiug large audiences at the 
Theatre Comique, aod his evtertainment is unquestionably 
worth seeing, a3 we suid last week. By-the-way, we see in 
a paper elsewhere an adve. tisemont of Manager Weatworth’s 
inviting a ballet-corps, and announcing that his regular 
season will commence on the 5th of October. Isn’t Manager 
Wentworth a little behind time? On second thought, how- 
ever, the leg-business has now become so effectually ob3o- 
lete that he may be able to secure some first-class talent. 

Mlle Tournaire, at the Howard, is no less a magnet than 
at first, and challenges admiration and wonder. The night- 
ly programme at this theater is crowded with au interest- 
ing variety, which leaves it impossible to complain of not 
getting one’s money’s worth. ’ 





} 





NEWS OUTIALNE. 
Political. 

The official figures of the Maine election fully 
sustain the first returns, and place the majority 
for Governor Chamberlain at 20,000. In the 
Ifouse of Representatives 120 Republicans and 31 
Democrats are elected, against 105 Republicans 
and 46 Democrats last year. 

The Biddetord (Me.) Democrat is edited by 
Charles A. Shaw, the defeated Democratic candi- 
date for Congress in the first district. In its is- 
sue of last week, it says: “We have met the 
enemy and—we are his, just as we expected, only 
a little more so! Lynch has captured us, horse, 
foot and dragoons, and we surrender gracefully. 


+ 


wise Sister Teresa de Chatal, who had been an 
inmate of the Convent of Notre Dame, Hudson, 
New Jersey, to which institution Walsh was at- 
tached in the capacity of spiritual adviser to the 
nuns. On leaving the convent, Sister Teresa 
went to Philadelphia, whither she was followed 
by Father Walsh. About the 24th of August he 


sister, Gertrude O’Brien, came to a knowledge 
of the facts at that time, and at once set about 
rescuing her sister. She now lives in Boston, 
where, the entire family helping, Gertrude suc- 
ceeded in getting her sister back from Liverpool 
to Boston, and obtained from her a recital of her 
wrongs. 





him. 
which brought him here, and he was at once 
arrested as above. The victim claimed 35,000 
damages. He obtained money enough to pay the 
damages, and is now out of Massachusetts. It is 
said that he has been suspended from his priest- 
hood by his Bishop. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 

F. W. Bird & Co.'s upper paper-mill, and the 

stock-house near by, in East Walpole, were des- 


ing. The firemen and citizens turned out, but 
they were unable to subdue the flames before the 
buildings were destroyed. The loss upon build 
ings and machinery, which belonged to Mr. Bird, 
together with that on stock, which was the pro- 
perty of the firm, is between 340,000 and $50 000, 
and is partially insured. ‘The two most vuluable 
machines were uninjured. 

A little son of Mrs. Maria Egleston of Spring- 
field was asked a few weeks ago in regard to his 
politics, and, replying that he wasa Republican, 
was beaten by a bov of the opposite persuasion so 


which resulted fatally on Thursday. IIis phy- 
sician is said to have expressed the opinion that 
tha boy’s spine was injured by the blows. 

A ship master of Salem, not yet forty-t've years 
of age, has seen Cape Horn twenty eight times, 
and made at least five voyages around the Cape 
of Good Hope. 

Owing to the continued decline of cotton and 
cotton goods, and to the fact that the production , 
of print cloths exceeds the demand, and the con- 
sequent decline of the price below the actual cost 
of production, the cotton mills in Fall River will 
run but four days in a week for the present, 
stopping Tuursday nights for the remainder of 
the week. 

There is a custom among very mean people of 


sent her to Liverpool in a steamer; but the girl’s | 


The lawye's told her that she must get | 
Walsh to Boston in order to do anything with | 
With woman’s art, she concocted a tale, 


troyed by an accidental fire early Sunday morn- | 


severely that in a few days typhoid fever set in, ; 


In Charleston, 8. C,, by Rev. E. J. Adams, Chaplain of 
the Senate of the General Assembly of South Carolina, Hon. 
W. J. Whipper, of Beautort, 8. C., to Frank A., eldest 
daughter of William Kollin, Esq., of Charleston. 





DEATHS. 


In this city, 19th inst., of cholera mo.bus, Mrs. Susan 
Mushaway, 52. 
23d inst., Clara Thorndike, daughter of Robert M. Mason. 
Qist inst., N A. Barrett, 68. 
Zisti.st., Alanson T. Keadhead, 58. 
In Kast Boston, 8th ult.. George Young, 14 yrs. 6 mos. ; 
18th iust., Silas Young, father of the above, 64 
| In Somerville, ISth inst., Bertha Pheips, youngest child 
j of lon. James M Shute. 3 yrs. 7 mos. 
fu Brookline, 22d inst., Charles Jackson, infant son of 
| George W. A. and the late Susan L. W. tients. 
20th inst., Mattie B., wife of Joseph Azarian. 
In Cambridge, 20th inst., of typhoid fever, William Spoo- 
| ner Greely, youngest son of the late Hon. Philip Greely, 
| Jr., 22. 
' In Dorchester, 19th inst., of heart disease, Lura B., wife 
‘of Albert Bradshaw, 33. 
| In Arlingcon, 20th inust., by,Rev. Daniei R. Cady, Mr. L, 
| Frea Cook of Cambridge to Miss Jennie C., daughter of Joha 
P. Squire. 
In Savannah, Ga., 16th inst., Mr. John E. Hayes, Editor 
of the Savannah Republican, 27 yrs. 6 mos. 
| Io Montreux, Switzerland, Henry Freeman Smith, of Bos 





n, 32. _ 
In Canton, 19th inst., James Beaumont, 9) years, 8 mos.. 
15 days. (He was born at Denby, England, and came to 


| America, arriving at Salem, Mass., in the spring of 1800, , 


| He began the manufacture of cotton yarns, bed tiekiog, 
sheetiug and pelisse wadding at Canton in 1802. In 1507 he 
began the manufacture of wool cloths aud satinets, making 
hisown cotton warps. In .803 he married Abigail Gookin 
of Boston, who survives him. with a numerous family of 
children and grandchildren. He was made a Mason by the, 
Stoughton Lodge in 1806, and was buried with Masonic cer- 
emonies by the Blue Hill Lodge, of Canton, on Monday last. 
Brothers Charles H. French, Ezra 8. Brewster, Horace Kob- 
inson and Jame. White were the pall bearers. The service 
|at the grave was read by Worshipful Master Edward K. 
Eager, and District Deputy Grand Master J. Mason Everett. 
Past Master Samuel Chandler, aged SU, wos present. The 
! exercises at the cemetery were conducted in a very solemn 
aud impressive manner. In the presence of a large con- 
course of spectators. | 





! SPECIAL NOTICES. 


Ig OLD BAY STATE LECTURES.— 
The Fifth Course of the Old Bay State Lectures will be giv- 
en in Music HALL, on THURSDAY ENENINGS of each 
week, commencing October 22, with a new lecture by 
JOHN B. GOUGH, ESQ. 
ENTITLED 
“CIRCUMSTANCES.” 


To be followed by 
October 29. Rev. HENRY WARD BERCHER. 
Suhject, Political Aspect of the Couatry.’? 
November 5, Miss OLIVE LOGAN. 





taking very poor children out of the State primary 
school at Monson, under pretext of getting them 
a good place until they are of age,—keeping them | 
through the busy season until the clothes they | 
brought with them are used up, and then, with- | 


‘ 





But the fight was none of your every-day affairs; 
there has been some pretty hard hitting, and a 
' good deal of it, but all in good part. Things have 
been lively froui the start, but they wound up a | 
little too lively to suit us. However, we detest a 
sham fight or boys’ play, and so respect our 
enemy the more for his valor.’’ 

John H. Surratt was discharged from custody 
at Washington Thursday morning by Judge 
Wylie, on a plea of limitation of statute. It is 
not probable that a new indictment will be found. 
The result creates great surprise universally. 

There was along session‘of the cabinet Tues- 
day, and it is stated that during the discussions it 
| became necessary for those present to: show how 
they stood politically. Seward talked of being 
old and anxious for retirement, and hinted that 
| just now he preferred Grant to Seymour. Welles 

and McCulloch were emphatically for Seymour 
and Blair. Browning and .tandall were not in 
attendance. Schofield, of course, talked Grant, 
while Evarts, it is said, gave the president re- 
newed assurance of his friendship. 

Religious. 

Rev. William R. Alger’s society, formerly of 
the Bulfinch street church, Boston, have hired 
Musi¢ Halland will open it as a free place of wor- 
ship. ‘Their lease gives them the privilege of us- 
ing the ‘‘great organ.” Despite the eloquence of 
the pastor, the society had dwindled to small pro- 
portions in Bulfinch street, and its dissolution has 
long been regarded as only a question of time. 
Now, reinforced by the great organ, the church 
will surely be able to make a noise in the world. 
The Old South and the Church of the Immaculate ; 
Conception, heretofore distinguished for treating | 
their patrons to the best music in the city, will | 











{have to knock under to this new free church. 


How far behind we have lett the puritanic stand- 
ard of propriety in church music! It is not very | 
many years ago that the introduction of the mer- i 
curial fiddle and the melancholy bass-viol into our | 
meeting-houses threw our staid ancestors into a 
cold perspiration. | 

John Allen, “the wickedest man in New | 
York,’’ after a week of prayer-meeting at his den, | 
professes to have been converted, and on Wednes- 
day he led in prayer. It was announced at the 
meeting that Tommy Haddon, who is claimed by | 
the sailors to be a wickeder man than John Allen | 
ever was; and Sojer (soldier) Brown, who is 
wickeder that Tommy Haddon; and Kit Burns, 
who is wickeder than Sojer Brown, have all sig- 


in their respective dens as soon as they can get } 
them in order for that purpose. The Methodist | 
and Baptist clergymen of the city take part in 
these meetings, and believe thata genuine Chris- | 
tian work is being wrought among the abandoned | 
and desperate classes. Sume doubt, however. 


Domestic. 
BOSTON AND VICINITY. 

Warden Haynes of the State Prison at Charles- 
town lately noticed some very suspicious conduct 
on the part of the three convicts wio were engag- 
ed in the Chelsea beach robbery about a year ago, | 
and was so well assured of intended mischiet that | 
he placed an extra watch over them. About 11 
o'clock the same nigiit, aman jumped over the | 
wall near where the prisoners were confined and | 





But how | 
can We describe the rare spirit, intelligence, finesse, compiete” | 


i} locks trom the cells, and would have 


immediately ran into an adjoining provision room. 
Upon being pursued he fired a pistol at one of the 
watchmen, but then came out and gave himself 
up, proving to be an old jail-bird by the name of | 
Freeman. He had with him a valise full of all , 
the necessary implements for cutting off the ped- | 


succeeded 
without doubt in releasing his three contederates | 
but tor the timely suspicion of the officer. His | 
name was A.J. Freeman, and he was sentence 
to six years’ hard labor. 

The grain elevator of the Boston and Albany 
railroad company at Boston will be finished about 
the first ot November, at a cost of about $100,000. 
It will have a capacity of 250,000 bushels. A car 
load of grain can be emptied in less than ten 
minutes, and the delay of cars waiting to be un- 
loaded wiil be avoided. 

Augustine Heard, the founder of the China 
house of Augustine Heard & Co., died in Ipswich, 
Monday morning week, at the age of 55. He 
began life in tie counting-room of the late Eb- 
enezer Francis, and being sent as supercarge to 
China, he was readily advanced by his business | 
tact and integrity. He then settled in China, but, | 
having amassed a large tortune, he returned to 
this country in Is44. 

Some Custom House inspectors in searching a 
Vessel trom Cuba, on the 17th inst., found secret- 
ed tive or six thousand cigars. Among the pack- 
ages were two boxes five teet long, looking exact- | 
ly like sticks of timber, but they were holiow and 


the same trick on a previous occasion. 


out buying them new ones, or doing anything to | 


them to Monson as unsuitable or eens 


| inmates of the family. 


A Cape Ann boy in California was so unfortu- | 
nate several vears ago as to be compelled to take 
a worthless piece of land in San Francisco in pay- | 
ment of a note of 31609. Now, twelve years af- 
ter, he is offered 33:).000 for the lot. 

Mrs. Edward H. Green, nee Hetty H. Robinson, 
now in Loudon, being a great heiress herself, has 
an heir to her immense property. It is a fine, 
large, healthy child, born on the 22d ult., and is 
named Edward Howland Robinson Green. 

Mrs. Nellie Miller, the young wife of Robert 
Miller of Westfield, committed suicide by taking 
strychnine on Wednesday night. She purchased 
the poison at one of the drug stores in the town, 
saying at the time that she wished it to kill rats. 
Her tather, Mr. Bradley, committed suicide about 
three weeks since. 

While several women were bathing at Nahant 
recently, two of tuem got beyond their depth, 
one having gone to the rescue of the other, and 
had sunk once, when Bridget Mary ©’Toole 
boldly struck out to their rescue. They drew her 
under twice, but she finally succeeded in bring- 
ing them ashore alive. The Humane Society is 
to give the brave girl a medal. 

The great Concord bank robbery of two years 
ago is not whollv forgotten among the greater 
crimes since. The town is now having a suc- 
cession of daring burglaries, so numerous as to 
suggest the fabulous ‘‘forty thieves.’’ A great 
many houses have been entered, and though the 


‘thefts have generally been small, the annoyance | 


and alarm which they occasion is extreme. They 
have continued for a month or more; some of the 
thieves have been taken, but others are yet at 
large, and a special watch has been established | 
by the town fathers. Women and children seem 
to belong to the marauding party, which moves 
about the country in wagons by night, and some- 
times holds midnight revels in the tarmers’ barns, 
on stores taken from the pantry, and cans of milk | 
abstracted from the cooling trough. | 
Ex Gov. Trask, of Springfield, whose tenants | 
know that he allows no liquor selling, ordered | 


one of them from his block Saturday afternoon, | 
| 15 minutes after he received trom 5. Webster a 


barrel of lager to vend. 
MAINE. | 
One of the female operatives at a paper-mill in| 


| Gardiner recently found a diamond pin, valued at 
| S100, in the rags. 
| perquisites of the girls, by the generosity of the | 


All treasures found are the 
proprietors. 
A young girl named Lizzie M. Day the assist- 
ant of a photograph artist in Portland, committed 
suicide by taking poison on the l6thinst. No 
cause is assigned tor the deed. The deceased, 
who was about nineteen years of aye, lett a note 
saying that she was the adopted daughter of Mr. , 
Joseph Crockett, of Hampden. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
The bequest of Countess Sarah Rumford to 
found the Rolfe and Rumford Asylum tor poor 


‘and needy persons, chiefly female orphan chil- | 
' dren, has accumulated until the present amount 


is about forty thousand dollars. When the be- 
quest reaches sixty thousand dollars the plan of 
the countess will be carried into effect. 

VERMONT. 

Saturday afternoon a party of students from 
the University of Vermont were sailing on Lake 
Champlain, when a sudden squail knocked over- | 
board Edward Marsh, a member of the freshman 
class. He swam for three or four minutes but 
soon sunk, before any aid could reach him. He 


| was nineteen years old, the son of Charles P. 


Marsh of Woodstock, and a young man ot great 
promise. 
Three men, who had been hanging around the 


admitted proceeded to bind and gag him, Daniel 
Wilcox, who happened to be there, Mrs. Stan- 
nard and the hired girl, instant death being | 
threatened upon any alempt at obtaining heip. 
The burglars then ransacked the house, and, not 
securing more than 310, tigatened the cords upon 
their victims and decamped. Mrs. Stannard was 
the first to get loose and give the alarm Her 
husband is an old gentleman of 70, and had just 
received 3100, Which he had placed in his son's 
hands, however, tor sate Keeping. The rogues 
had not been caught at last accounts. 
CONNECTICUT. 

A hen belonging to Mr. Jonas Ullman of New 
Haven, performed the remerkable teat of first lay- ; 
ing a very large e g. and then following it up by 


compensate for the service of the children, return | 


Subject—‘fStage Struck.” 

November 12, Gen. J. L. CHAMBERLAIN, Governor of 

Maine. | 
Subject—Battle of Gettysburg. 

November 19, Rev. E. U CHAPIN, DD. 

December 8. FREDERICK DOUGLAS. Esq. 

December 10, Col. JOUN W. FORNEY. 

December 17, Kev. BISHOP M. SIMPSON, D.D. 

December 24, WENDELL PhILLIPS, Esq. 

December 31, Miss ANNA E. DICKINSON. 

Organ Concert each evening at 7 o’ciock, by Mrs. L. 8. 
FROIOCK. 

The whole series will be reserved. 
course S2 and #3, acco. ding te location. 
Music Hall, 

Sale will commence at 9 o'clock on Monday, Sept. 28. 

Persons who are still in the country can order their tickets 


Price of tickets for the 
For sale only at 





by mail or otherwise. 2t Sept. 2b. 
wet. - @ ££ 8 8 6 
NEW PAINTING 
— oF — 


NIAGARA! 


On exhibition at 
WILLIAMS & EVERETT, 
219 Washington Street, opposite Franklin 

Sept. 12. tf 
tee “CRUSHED BY ICEBERGS,” 
BY BRADFORD. 
This remarkable painting, exhibited both in this country 
, and Europe, especially in London and Berlin, with such 
great success, is now on exhibition at the 
GALLERY OF A. A. CHILDS & CO., 
TREMONT STREET, 
before going into the collection of the owner, Le Grand 
Lockwood, Esy., of New York. tf Sept. 12. 











tS MERCANTILE SAVINGS INSTITU- 
TION, No. 45 Summer street, corner of Arch. All moneys 
deposited in this institution, commence drawing interest on 
the first day of each month. 

The extra dividend, which has just been declared, makes 
the interest on deposits at the rate of seven per cent. per 
annum for the past five years. 3m June 27. 





“ANNA E. DICKINSON, 
Tennyson, 
Dickens. 


I. What Anewer! A Story of To-day. By Anna 
E. Dickinson. 1 Vol. I6mo. $1.50. 
This story is sure to attract a large share of public atten- 

tion, both by the high reputation of the author as a popu- 
lar lecturer, and by the unusual interest of the story itself. 
While it will satisfy those who read for entertainment mere- 
ly, it will have a peculiar interest to a]l thoughtful readers, 
in its bold and earnest treatment of some of the leading po- 
litieal and social questions of the day. It deals with many 
of the most striking events of the past few years, and is 
written in that graphie and p'ctur syue style which has 
made Miss Dickinson's lectures so popular. 


Il. The Half-Dollar Tennyson. 
Paper cover. 5U cents. 


1 Vol. 16mo. 


A new and complete edition of TENNYSON’s poetical 
works, printed from new type, in double coluwas, on good 
substantial paper. In handsome paper cover, with a vig- 
nette head of Tennyson, from the latest Loudon photo- 
graph. The cieapness and elegance of this edition, com- 
bined with the unrivalled excellence of ite contegts, will 
give the Half-/oliar Tennyson an immense circulation. 


Itt, Our Mutual Friend. By Cartes Dickens. 


The thirteenth volume of the Charles Dickens Edition, 
which has become a favorite with all admirers of Dickens. 
With eight full-page illustrations. $1.50. 

“Its peculiar attractions, in addition to the illustrations, 
are the convenient size, distinct typography, good paper, 
and the running head-line of contents on every right-hand 
page, making the volume handy for reading and reference.” 


d | village of Madison, in the evening knocked at the ,— Cleveland Herald. 
' door of Prosper Stannard’s residence, and on being 





*,* For sale by ali Booksellers. 
cept of price, by thr publishers, 


TICKNOR & FIELDS, 


BOSTON. 


Sent, post-paid, on re- 


lt 


Sept. 25. 


RARE AN 











D ELEGANT. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO. 


Have just received by steamer. from Europe, 


RUSKIN'S COMPLETE WORKS, In5Vols., 
full tree calf. An elegant copy of one of the handsomest 
books ever issued. 


laying two others joined together by a ligature MRS. JA MESON'’S WORKS. In 6 Vols., fall 


like the Siamese twins. It seems she performed 


A junatic, coming from the West in charge of 


HOGARTH’S WORKS. 


WASHINGTON MILLS. 


| PREMIERE QUALITY, 72x72, 172x144) 
| 


BAY STATE do. T2x72. T2x144° 
FRANCONIA de, 74x72. 172x144 | 

| 
COLUMBIA de, 72x72, T2x144 


Comprising over two hundred different styles, such as the 
DRESS STUART, over White Grounds; the VICTORIA; | 
the MCKENZIE; the FORTY SECOND; together with those | 
| Of other familiar clans, besides entirely new effects in PUR- 
PLE, GREEN and WHITE PLALDS. | 

PLAIN CENTERS, in rich shades of mode. 
especially de-irable. 

VICTORTA CENTERS, with Purple and Brown Borders, 
White Grounds. 


Colorings . 


| 
GREY MIXTURES, the prevailing color of the season, | 


in every variety of style. 

PREMIEKE AND FRANCONIA MISSES’ SHAWLS, | 
B5xdu, 40540, 48948, Htx54. In Bright, Warm Colorings, | 
Novel aud Mechercke Combinations. 





ADRIATIC MILLS 
Shawls, | 


72x72, 72x144. Grey Mixtures, with variety of Borders, &c. 
BEST VALUE IN MARKET. 


VERONA 
Long Shawls, 


772x144. GREY MIXTURES. Very attractive. 


Of all the above-named American Goods we have 
Entire and Exclusive Control 
in New England. 





In addition we would solicit general inspection of our 
elaborate assortment of 


ELEGANT 


CARRIAGE ROBES, 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC, 


Plain and Fancy Styles. 





— ALSO— 


A FULL LINE OF GENTS’ | 


TRAVELLING SHAWLS, 


G3xt4e, 
IN MODES AND MIXTURES. | 





The whole stock forma the most extraordinary variety 
ever submitted to the taste of the American public, 


AT VERY LOWEST PRICES. 


JORDAN, MARSH & CO. 


AT WIIOLESALE, 
Winthrop Square. 
AT RETAIL, 
242 to 250 Washington St. 
Sept. 26. it 


FALL OF 


FROM PARIS. 
French Moquette 


—AND— 


MiNAaY = 


1363. 


AX 


CARPETS, 


— WITH — 


R 


BORDERS TO MATCH. 


WM. E. BRIGHT & CAPEN, 


328 & 330 Washington St., 


OPPOSITE THE ADAMS HOUSE. 
lt 


NEW. 
FRENCH AND ENGLISH 
CARPETS. 


and London, | 


Sept. 26. 


From Paris 


VIA LIVERPOOL, 





Per Steamer ‘ Malta.’ j 





' 
{ 
26 Cases and Bales, | 


Comprising a great variety of 


CHOICE AND ELEGANT 
Goods, 


New 


Moquettes, 
Wiltons, 
Velvets, 
Brussels, | 
BEC KOs. EC. | 


New Landing and for sale at a small ad- 





vance on Cost of importation, at 
Wholesale or Retail, by 
it 


192 Washington Street, 


And 23 Franklin Street. t 
Sept. 26. 2 


JUST RECEIVED. 
THE FALL AND WINTER STYLES 


— or — 





levant morocro 

Complete. A beautiful | 
l2mo. Cabinet edition, containing all the piates, and now 
very rare. 


each contained about 2000 cigars. 

Chief ot Police Kurtz placed some policemen, 
bearing jarge placards inscribed, “Beware of 
these swindling ewployment brokers,” at the 


| his brother, escaped him at Hartford the other DRYDEN*S VIRGIL. 4Vols. 16mo..oldcalf. A | 
day, and ran away on the railroad track. On fine old copy, with set of Proof I/lustrations by Collyer. 
being chased with a hand-car, he leaped into a JOHN BULL IN AMERICA. Edition of 1825, 

| stream of water, and persistently swam across now ver) rare Half white calf 

| from one side to the other several times beforehe THE WHOLE COMICAL WORKS OP 





Together with our own Boston Style of SILK HAT—a very 
' nobby style for Gentiemen 
such as the 


Slims AAT, 


— FROM — 
AMIDON & DUNLAP, 
OF NEW YORK, 





i 
/a 
i 


Also all the various shapes, 





| durable, 
| cloth, emblematically embossed, gilt edge, #3 U0. 





| CARTWRIGHT & WARNER’S ENGLISH 


MERINO CNDERWEKAR — Shirts, Drawers, 
Socks aud Hore; oli sizes, tn light, medium, heavy aod 
extra heavy goods, ; 
SCOTCH LAMB’S WOOL SHIRTS AND 
DRAWEKsS., 
The best makes of AMERICAN HOSIERY in Merino and 
all wool. 


BUAKER FLANNEL SHIRTS 


H AND DRAWERS, Scart 
aud White. q 


COTTON FLANNEL SHIRTS AND DRAWERS. 

EXTRA HEAVY SILK SHIRTS AND 
DRAWERS, made by George Brettles & Uo., Lon- 
don, imported expressly for our sales. 

FRENCH FLANNEL TRAVELLING SULRTS—ready-made 
aud made to oruer. 


CARDIGAN JACKETS. 
SCOTCH TRAVELLING SHAWLS. 


COURVOISIER'S PARIS KID GLOVES. 


DRIVING GLOVES, in new fashions. 
CALF GLOVES AND MITTENS, lamb-lined. 


Shirts, Collars and Cutts; Night Shirts, 
Suspenders, Hadkts., Cravats, Muiilers, 
and all goods kept in a first-class Furnish - 
jug Store, always on hand. 


PARIS GOODS. 


We have special facilities that enable us to receive here as 
800n us Chey are ou the Boulevards, uew styles of Neck ‘Ties 
and Scarfs, Sleeve Buttons, Scart Vius and Scart Rings, «od 
will always have something fresh, uew aud stylish w show 
our customers. 


FINE SHIRTS MADE TO ORDER. 
Sept. 26. lt 





THREE NEW STORLES 
OLIVER OPTIC. 
Ready this Week. 


a . 
A Sequel to ‘The Starry Flag,” by Oliver Optic. 


FREAKS OF FORTUNE; 
Or, Half Round the World. 


(A Sequel to ‘The starry Flag.) 1l6mo. Il. $1.25. 


2. 
MAKE OR BREAK; 


Or, The Rich Man’s Danghter. 
By Vliver Optic. ltuno. Ll. 31.28. 
3. 


THROUGH BY DAYLIGHT; 


Or. The Young Engineer of the Luke Shore 
Ra lroad. 


Being the first story ot The Lake Shore Series, by Oliver 
v » comimenced in No. 20 of Oliver Optie’s Magazine, 
OUR BOIS AND GIRLS, 

Ready ou Saturday, Sept. 2%, at all the Bookstores, 6 cents 
per number. 


Also,a New Edition of 
OLIVER OPTIC’S LIFE OF GRANT. 


OUR STANDARD BEARER ; 


Or, The Life of General Ulysses 8. Grant. 


Ilis Youth, his Manhood, his Cainpaizns, and his Eminent 

Services in the Reconstruction of the Nation his Sword 

has Redeemed. As seen and related by Captain Bernard 

Galligasken, Cosmopolitan, and written out by Uliver Op- 

tie. Illustrated by Thomas Nast. l6mo. Cloth $1.00. 
Ready in S ptember, 

Little Jacket Stories. Three vols., in set or separ- 
ate. $1.25. King of the Golden Kiver. by John Ruskin, 
A M Illustr ted. The Lastof the Huggermuggers, by 
Chris. P. Cranch. Illustrated. Kobboltozo. A Sequel 
to “The Last of the Muggermuggers.” By Chris P. 
Cranch. Illustrated. 

Little Annn Stories. Six vols. Tlustrated. Per 
vol. 60 cts. 1. Little Anna. 2. The Little Uelper. 3. 
Alice Leamont. 4. A Thousands Year. 4. Stories about 
Dogs. 6. The Cheerful Leart. 

The Cross and Crown Series, 4to. tinted paper. 
81.50. Lite’s Morning; or, Counsel and encoara:ement 
for Youthful Christians. Life's Evening ; or, Thoughts 
for the Aged. Life’s Quiet Hours. Quiet Hots tor 
Young rod Uld. 

Sidnie Adriance 3 or, Trying the World. By Miaa 
Douglas, author of “In Trust,’ &c. Illustrated. 150. 

Changing Base 3 or, What Edward Rice Learnt. By 
Wa. fverett. Illustrated. $125 

The Pampas and the Andes, A Thousand Miles’ 
Walk across South America. By Nath. H. Bishop. 1 50. 

The Little Spaviard; or. Oid Jose's Graudson. By 
May Manneriog, author of “The Uelping Hand Series.” 
limo. Lil. #1. 

Dotty Dimple out West. By Sophie May, author 
of * Dotty Dunple Stories,” and “Little Prudy Stories.” 
l6mo. Ill. 75 cents. 

*,” Sold by all Booksellers and Newsdealers, and sent by 
mail, post-paid, cn receapt of price. 


LEE & SHEPARD, 


PUBLISHERS, 


149 Washington Street, Boston. 
lt 





CARMINA 
COLLEGENSIA: A Complete Collection of the Sonos or 
THE AMEKICAN COLLEGES, with Pianoforte Accompaniments ; 
to which is added a Compendium of College History, Col- 
lected and Edited by H. R. Warre. 

This is the moat extensive Collection of Student Songs 
Presented to the public. Every College io the United 
States having been solicited to contribute to its pages, 
nearly a thousand songs were received, from which great 





' care was taken to select those most valuable in reference to 


quality, permanency and general interest ; only such being 
used as possessed intrinsic merit, or cast light upon some 
peculiar College Custom. 

Prices: In cloth, emblematically embossed, neat and 
$225. Superior Edition, on extra paper, full 
Mailed 
OLIVEK DITSON. Pusianens, 

at 77 Washington &t. 


post-paid 
Sept. 26. 


BAKERS 
CHOCOLATE AND COCOA. 


Te 


Paris Exposition, 1 


THE ONLY MEDAL 
AWARDED TO ANY AMERICAN MANUFACTURER 
—or— 


Chocolate and Cocoa, 





and the highest prize conferred on any mannfacturer of 
these articles at the Paris Exposition, has been awarded 


o W. BAKEK& CO. : 
Baker’« Prepared Uocoa and Vanilla Chocolate are manu- 


| ' 
JOHN H. PRAY, SONS & CO., ' factured from the finest Cocoa. and are unequalled in quality 


| and flavor 
| all varieties of sweet Chocolate 


Also. pure CLocolate for confectioners’ use, and 


Sold by grocers generally, and may be obtained by the 
rade of 


WALTER BAKER & CO, 


DORCHESTER, MASS. | 

2 memegead 

ALCOCK’S | 
CROCKERY WARE 

sit | 

WHOLESALE PRICES. | 


The subsecriber has made arrangemen’s with Messrs, 


| HENRY ALCOCK & CO., Staffordshire, Engiand, to receive 


constant supply of their ja-tiy celebrated 


' points where most aceded in this city, the other | 
“Time and the Hour,” has Sa day. This prompt action of the authorities | 
sar. has commenced its frst run cpom brought tu ligt many examples of swindiing by 
any stage It is written in three acts, employs eleven char- these scaraps, and it is calculated that one firm 
acters, borders upon the sensational, yet presents one or two has Obtained $30U0 on false pretenses within two | 
true pictures of character and social life, tells an interest weeks. 
ing albeit not entirely probable story, and is constructed | An advertisement setting forth the plans of the | 
with a single eye to dramatic effect, without reference to new East India Telegraph company, a corporation | 
genuine literary skill. In the two leading characters it Which is to establish telegraphic communication | 
Prese: ts the possible steraness of man’s uature in striking between the principle cities of China, is publislied. | 
contrast with the possible sweetness of woman's nature; | Many citizens smiled visibly, as they saw in the 
and, though its principal theme is villany of the deepest | /'8t of directors the name of Minister Burlingame’s 
@ye, its moral i pur: and clearly defined. Nowe of the ther-in-law, and remembered his excellency’s 


At the Mussa, Mr. J. Palgrave Simpson's play, entitled 


was captured. : % 
ford, be wrenched a piece of iron from a graung BECK FORD'S VATHEK. Castle of Otranw and 
/and assaulted his warden, but was finally more , eb, 
‘ completely secured and taken to the asylum at CHEVALIER BAYARD. Editionof 1525. 


Middletown. 


While confined in a cell at Hart- 


IN GENERAL, 
Commodora Nuti and Minnie Warren despair- 


ing ot ever growing up, are about to be married. 
The pair together nave a fortune of $250,000. 


The thanks of all the truit-growers in Mas- | 


| sachusetts are due to Mr. John Owen, of Cam- 
| bridge, who shot at some plunderers in his garden, 
and hit ove of them with a pistol ball. 


LAS CASAS’S MEMOIRS OF NAPOLEON. | sg quent Cape, Sit Umbreline sod Cames. 


BOURRIENNE’S MEMOIRS OF NAPO- | 


MONS. SCAKBRON, 2 Vor 1752. 


Best Edition. 


Bravo of Venice. In1l Vol. Edition of 1834. 


1 Voi. 
Half morocco. 


4 Vols. Fine piares; very rare edition. 








LEON. 4 Vols. Full calf 
E. P. DUTTON & CO., 
Sept. 26. 1335 Washington St. It 


WHITE PARISIAN PORCELAINE. | 


He offers it to families and consumers at the 
LOWEST WHOLESALE PRICE. 


Orders from a distance will receive prompt attention and 
| warranted free from breakage at their destination. These 
goods are so well known throughout New England as to 
need no special deserip ion, and the present is a rare oppor- 
Persons wisbing to examine our Goods will please call. and | tunity to procure them at very low prices. 


they will be courteously treated. All the Newest Styles 
RICHARD BRIGGS, 


can be found at our counters. 
137 Washington St., corner ef School St., 


JACKSON---THE HATTER, 
BOSTON. 


39 Trement St. 


Burlingame, Backingham, 
4 Ascot, Derby, Alpine, 

BROWN, BLACK AND SMOOTH COLORS. | 
Cleth Haris, of the finest manufacture. New invoice 











Sept 26. at 


- - $$$ 


NEW ENGLAND 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


No. 3! State Street, 
BOSTON. 
AVCUMULATED FUND JAN. 1, 1868, 


$5,200,000. 
SURPLUS TO BE DISTRIBUTED TO MEMBERS, 
$763,000, 
to be allowed in settlement of notes or credited in payment 
of premium where parties have paid all cash. 
Distributions Annaally, 

ALL Potictss Non-Porrerraste under the laws of Massa- 
chusetts (See Statute of April 10, 1861,) to the extent of 
their value. 

The following Table will show the time that s Life Policy, 
issued by this Compan’, WILL CONTINUE IN FORCE after the 
annual cash PAYMENT OF PREMIUM HAS CEASED, no other 
condition of the policy being violated. Only four different 
ages, aud seven payments are given ; but they will suffice 
© show the practical working of the law referred to above 
PAYMENTS IN CASH, 
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Policies ixsued to the amount of 
&20,000, 
on a single life, on the Lire or ENDOWMENT plan. 
This Company is now entering upon its 25th year, 


has at risk 
$50,000,000. 


For pamphlets and circulars giving details of the Compa- 
ny’s operations, address either the President or Secretary, 
BENJ, F. STEVENS, Presipent. 
JOSEPH M. GIBBENS, Secretary. 
Wa. W. Mortanp, M.D., Medical Examiner. 
Watrer C. Wricat, Actuary. July 4. 


and 


“REAL ESTATE. 


$.P. TOLMAN & E. A. HUNTING, 


Improvers, Valuers, and General Agents 


—or— 


REAL ESTATE, 


No. 11 Bromtfticld St., Boston. 
Rept. 5. tf 


- 4 > r 
OLD ACCOUNT-BOOKS, 
NEWSPAPERS, PAMPHLETS, &c., are wanted, and will 
immediately be put into paper, without being exposed to in 

spectica. The highest cash prices paid. 
GEO. W. WHEELWRIGHT & SON, 
PAPER MANUPACTURERS, 
Simmons’ Block, 48 Water Street. Boston. 
Aug. 15. tf 


anal ete 


r 7 ’ 

THE BEST MUSIC BOOK 
For Sabbath-schools is “‘THE SABBATH-SCHOOL TRUM- 
PET,” a collection of hymns and tunes, chants and anthems, 
appended to which is a Juvenile Cantata entitled ‘*The Ori- 

in of the Seasons,’’ for the use of Sabbath-schools.’ By W, 

. and H. 8. Perkins. Price. in paper, 30 ; boards, 35. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., PuBLisaeRs, 
3t 277 Washington street. 


a rr b 
TUCKERMAN’S 
CATHEDRAL CHANTS. Including the Gregorian Tones. 
The whole adapted to the Canticles and Occasional Services 
of the PROVESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH ; Services for 
the Holy Communion, and the burial of the dead, with a 
Morning Service in F, consisting of Te Deum and Benedic- 
tus, with a separate Book of Words, enabling choirs to 
adapt such chants to th: canticles as they prefer, instead of 
conforming. in all cases. to she selections made by the edi- 

tor. Price $3. OLIVER DITSON & CO., Puntismers, 
Sept. 12. 3t 277 Washington street. 


HALLET & CUMSTON, | 


; Manufacturers of Piano-Fortes 


Sept. 12. 








Being now the oldest manufacturers in the city, 
Having been Established since 1833, 


and having recently ERECTED A LARGE AND COMMO- 
DLOUS FACTORY 


the Manutacture of 


PiANO-FORTES, 


we are prepared to furnish the publie with instruments that 
tre UNSURPASSED BY ANY IN TILE MARKET. 


For 


Second-hand Pianos taken in exchange. Pranos to let. 


Illustrated Catalogues sent free on application. 





Warereomna: 
339 Washington st., Boston. 
July 25. tf 


FLAGS, TENTS, AWNINGS, &c. 
A ITALIAN and STORE AWNIT) < FLAGS, 
SITENTS. BOAT-SAILS, WAGON-COVERS, CAN- 
VAS STREET SIGNS, SACKINGS, &c., manu- 
factured. FLAGS of all NATIONS, BUNTING, STREAM- 
ERS, and TENTS for sale and to let. DECORATIONS fur- 
) Nished and executed FLAGS for POLILICAL and other 
CLUBS, with MOTTOES, ROVES, BLOCKS, &e., furnished 
| and put up. LAMPKELL & MARBLE, 
i 857 Commercial street, head of Lincoln Wharf. 
May 2. 6m 








WAR OR PEACE. 


THE GREAT ISSUES OF THE DAY. 








A. WILLTAMS & ©O., 100 Washington street, have just 
| published iu pamphlet form, the 


ADDRESS 


—or— 


HON. WILLIAM WHITING, 


Author of War Powers, late Solicitor of the War Depart- 
ment, delivered before the 


BOSTON HIGHLANDS GRANT CLUB, AUGUST 56, 1868. 


Contents. 
THE EVENTS OF FOUR YEARS 
CUNSPITUTIONALITY OF THE RECONSTRUCTION 
AUTS. 
THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY. 
REBEL PROGRAMME. 
SUCCESSFUL REBELLION POSSIBLE. 
CONSEQUENCES. ' 
THE NATIONAL DEBT. 
THE REPUBLICAN PARTY 
OUR CANDIDATES 
THE NOVEMBER ELECTION. 


One edition in larze type, fine white paner, 15 cents per 
copy. A Campaign Edition may be had at $5 per 100. Ore 
, ders from Ciubs and others promptly attended to. 


| A WILLIAMS & CO, 


| Bookscilers, 100 Washington St., Bosten. 
Copies sent by mail on receipt of price. 





JOSIAH L. FAIRBANKS, 
STATIONER, 


136 Washington Strect, 





Ilas always on hand and for sale, 
FINE WRITING PAPERS, 
of a}l descriptions. 





Large assortment of 


| Blank Books, 


Pens and Inks, 
Inkstands, Portfolios, 
Cutlery. Porte-Monnaies, 
Fancy Stationery, &c., &c. 


136 Washington Street. 





CALIFORNIA PACKETS. _ 


% GLIDDEN & WILLIAMS’ LINE FOR 


SAN FRANCISCO, 
FROM LE‘VIS WHARF. 

The beautiful new Al Clipper-Ship, 
SFOUTIHUIERN CROSS, 
ATKINS HUGHES. ........00.--00.-. ComMANDER, 
is now receiving cargo for the above port, and will be 


promptly despatched. 
Shippers will obiige by the early delivery of their engage- 


| mente. 


For freight, apply 10 GLIDDEN & WILLIAMS, No. 114 
State street. 

Agents at San Francisco, Mesers. Williams, Blanchard & 
Co. Sept. 19. 
és WINSOR’S REGULAR LINE FOR 

SAN FRANCISCO. 
£9 From Long Wharf. 23 
The Al first-class Extreme Clipper-Barque, 
CLARA, 
DAVID WICH is occ on aad, coos kcecaess ComMARNDER. 

This splendid little clipper of only 1000 tons capacity, and 

class. 





one year old. and rated at Lloyds’ as Al, nine years 
She will be despatched in a few days. 


NATHANIEL WINSOR & CO., 
127 State St., corner of Bread. 
Mesars. Stevens, Baker & Co.. Ageuts in San Francisco. 
Aug. 29. wf 
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Old Concord. 


AN OLD TOWN—SLEEPY HOLLOW CEMETERY—MR. 
ALCOTT AND HIS FRIENDS, ETC. 


Your genuine New Englander, like his cousin 
of England, loves things that are old, because 
they are old. He delights to speak of the old 
place, the old homestead, the old families, the old 
towns. And so you will notice all through New 
England this affectionate epithet applied to many 
towns and cities. “Old York” in Maine ‘‘old 
Hampton” in New Hampshire, “old Salem,”’ “‘old 
Ipswich,’”’ “old Cambridge,” ‘‘old Plymouth,” in 

husetts, ‘‘old Saybrook’’ in Connecticut, 
are good instances, and though, sometimes, this 
adjective may have been used to distinguish the 
place from a newer town elsewhere, it has always 
come, in course of time, to qualify and describe 
the place itself, which is thus made dear and ven- 
erable by the association. This is eminently true 
of Concord—‘‘old Concord,’’—and, with the sin- 
gle exception of Plymouth, no town in the whole 
country perhaps, deserves the title better. James- 
town is a scarcely perceptible ruin,—you need an 
effort of the imagination to feel that men ever 
lived there; Boston and Hartford, and even Sa- 
lem, on the other hand, have their ancient associ- 

‘ations obliterated by the wave of modern life. 
But Plymouth, with its bare hills, burial places 
and eternal sea waves, and Concord, with its 
broad meadows, Indian fields, long-frequented 
woods, ancient farmhouses and traditional mem- 
ories, both press gently home upon the visitor and 
the resident the fact that they are oid,—that bu- 
man life here is no novelty, no recent invention, 
with all the modern improvements, but a wonted 
and acclimated thing, habituated to the scenery, 
and breathing into the scenery its own spirit. 
Plymouth, as we all know, was settled in 1620; 
Concord, the first inland settlement, received its 
earliest colonists in 1635; but both localities had 
been the seat of Indian villages, and bore traces 
of that old mode of life for centuries before the 
English Puritans set foot there. The Concord 
colonists, unlike those of Plymouth, were com- 
paratively wealthy men. Rev. Peter Bulkeley, an 
ancestor of the Emersons, brought with him €6000 
sterling—a great fortune in those days; Thomas 


Flint was worth £4000, and Major Willard, and | wit, or THE PEOPLE. with the codperation of | 
I always have respected che President, it will not |} 
difficult to compet | 


others, had large estates. Such men of course 
brought with them from England, besides their 
wealth, al! the habits and traditions which accom- 
pany richee, and which of themeelves impart an 
air of age and permanence to the newest commu- 
nity. So that Concord may be said to have start- 
ed old, what with its early settlers and its Indi- 
ans,—and it has been growing old ever since. Its 
revolutionary memories increase this illusion, and 
the reserved and cultivated air of its own denizens 
adds still moretothe charm. Toan Englishman, 
dazzled by the newness of all things in America, a 
country village such as Concord is must be truly 
refreshing, for it will remind him of his own land. 

As he or any other stranger enters the village 
from the railroad station, he will soon notice the 
burial places along the street, and if he passes on 


towards Bedford he will see no less than four of | 


these cemeteries, decreasing in age but increasing 
in dimensions as he goes along. The last and 
largest of these, a half mile from the station to- 
ward the northeast, is ‘‘Sleepy Hollow Ceme- 
tery,” where rest the ashes of. Hawthorne and 
Thoreau, and where, in due course of time, men 
will tollow to the grave those now living who 
have made Concord tamous in their day. On a 
hillside sloping towards the west are the graves of 
the Thoreau family and of the author of the 
Scarlet Letter; higher up the ridge are the in- 
closures cf the Emerson and Ripley families, the 
Brookses, the Bartletts, the Whitings; and on 
the southern slope of the same hill stands the 
monument of Samuel Hoar, beside the more re- 
cent grave of his wife, the youngest daughter of 
Roger Sherman of Connecticut. The last funeral 
which entered the gate, two days ago, was that 
of William Emerson, brother of the poet, who, 
dying in New York, was brought here to lie be- 
side his family in Sleepy Hollow Cemetery. 
Standing among these graves, on the lovely spot 
which Concord has consecrated to them, I re- 
called the lines of Channing, written for the ded- 
ication of this cemetery, and recited here thir- 
teen years ago. Nothing could better describe 
the scene and the sentiments inspired by it:— 
SLEEPY HOLLOW. 
BY W. E. CHANNING. 

No abbey’s gloom, nor dark cathedral stoops, 

No winding torches paint the midnight air, 
Here the green pines delight, the aspen droops 

Along the modest pathways, and those fair 
Pale asters of the season spread their plumes 

Around this field, fit garden for our tombs. 
And thou s':alt pause to hear some funeral bell 

Slow stealing o'er thy heart in this calm place, 
Not with a throb of pain, a feverish kneil, 

But in its kind and supplicating grace, 
It says, Go, Pilgrim, on thy march, be more 

Friend to the friendless than thou wast before; 
Learn, from the loved-one’s rest, serenity ; 

To-morrow, that soft bell for thee shall sound, 
And thou repose beneath the whispering tree, 

One tribute more to this submissive ground; — 
Prison thy soul trom malice, bar out pride, 

Nor these pale flowers nor this still field deride: 
Rather to those ascents of being turn, 

Where a ne’er-setting sun illumes the year 
Eternal, and the incessant watch-fires burn 

Of unspent holiness and goodness clear,— 
Forget man’s littleness, deserve the best, 

God’s mercy in thy thought and lite confest. 

The verse of Ciianning, of which this poem is 
a good example, can best be read amid the land- 
scape that he portrays, and none of our poets 
have been truer to that, or have come nearer to 
nature than he. 

His friend, Mr. Alcott, whose “Tablets”? you 


reviewed some weeks ago, lives here in such an 


o'd house as he describes in that genial book. It 
stands under the hillside, on the Lexington road, 
a inile east of the station, environed in orchards, 
with a pine wood on the hilltop behind it, and 
great fields in front; a brown wooden house with 
many gables and porches and a huge stack of 
chimneys rising in the middle, such as they used 
to build a hundred years ago. In its present form 
the house is the work of Mr. Alcott, and is one of 
the most picturesque in the town. Here he re- 
ceives his friends, among whom he now reckons 
those scholars and metaphysicians of St. Louis 
whose organ is the Journal of Speculative Philoso- 
phy. Its editor, Mr. W. T. Harris, and three of 
its chief contributors, Mr. Kroeger, Miss Brack- 
ett and Mr. Davidson, all of St. Louis, have late- 
ly been the guests of Mr. Alcott, whose house 
has been the sanctury of many such pilgrims. I 
noticed, by the way, an error of the types in your 
review of ‘‘Tablets.’’ What Mr. Emerson said of 
his friend was that “he has singular gifts for awak- 
ening contemplation and aspiration in simple and 
in cultivated persons,”’ not, as you printed it, “in 
simple and uncultivated »ersons.” Judging by 
the criticism of the ation, there are persons 


neither simple nor cultivated, in whom Mr. Al- | 


cott awakens nothing but idle ridicule. Such 


persons Mr. Emerson had in mind in another say- | 


ing of his,—‘‘That Mr. Alcott is always Don 
Quixote, and his audience generally Sancho 
Panza.” The book is this week published by 
Roberts, who will next month, publish a “Girl's 
Story,”’ by Miss Louisa Alcott,—a volume of the 
size of “Faith Gartney,’’ but, of course, different 
in etyle.—Cor. Springfield Republican. 





MISCELLANY. 


Consucat Arrsection.—What greater thing 


is there for two human souls than to feel that they | 


are joined for life—to strengthen each other in ali 
labor, to rest on each other in all sorrow, to min- 
ister to each other in all pain, to be one with each 


other in silent unspeakable memories at the mo- | 


ment of the last parting '!— Author of “Adam Bede.” 


Tas Most Powerrvut Force.—One day when 
the late George Stephenson was at dinner, a sci- 
entific lady asked him a*question:—‘‘Mr. Ste- 
phenson, what do you call the most powerful 


force in nature?” “Oh!” said he, in a gallant 
Itis the | 


spirit, “I will soon answer that question. 
eye of a woman for the man who loves her; for if 
a woman looks with affection on a young man, 
should he goto the uttermost end of the earth, 
the recollection of that look would bring him 
back; there is no other force in nature which could 
do that!’’ 


Tae Tree Lirs.—The mere lease of years is | 


not life. ‘To eatand drink and sleep; to be com- 
poseh to the darkness and the light; to pace 


round the mill of habit, and turn the wheel of | 


wealth, to make reason our book-keeper, and turn 
into an implement of trade—this is not life. In 
all this but a poor fraction of the consciousness of 
humanity is awakened, and the sanctities still slum- 
ber which make it most worth living. Knowl- 
edge, truth, love, beauty, faith alone can give vi- 
tality to the mechanism of existence; the laugh 


of mirth which vibrates through the heart, the | 


Ee | Hitchcock, read before the British Association in | 


tears that freshen the d 
sic that brings child back, the prayer that 
calls the future, the doubt which makes us medi- 


tate, the death which startles us with mystery, | 


the hardships that force us to struggle, the anxi- 
ety that ends in trust, are the true nourishment 
of rational beings. 

Facet1s.—A tombstone ina village cemetery 
in the interior of Pennsylvania is adorned by a 
amg of sculpture which brings in relief a colt, a 

y,andatree. The colt is represented as kick- 
ing the boy in the stumach; and the epitaph is 
in this wise:— 


“Sacred to the memory of 


Henry Harris. 

Born June 27, 1821, of Henry Harris and Jane 
his wife. Died on the 4th of May, 1837, by the 
kick of a colt in his bowels, peacefully and quiet, 
a friend to his father and mother, and respected 
by all who knew him, and went to that world 
where horses can’t kick, and where sorrow and 
weeping is no more.” 

Dickens is credited with the following relative 
to America: ‘‘A man in this country knew ev- 
erybody. Name what celebrity you could—Pal- 
merston, Guizot, Arago, Landseer, Livingston, 
Mario—no matter. ‘Oh! yes. I knew him very 
well, indeed.’ At last a provoked cynic asked: 
‘Did you happen to know the Siamese twins?’ 
The omniscient but conscientious apeaker at once 
replied: ‘Well, one of them I knew exceedingly 
well; but I am not quite sure whether I ever 
happened to meet the other.’ ”” 


Tue Two ProcramMes—PEACE AND War .— 
From Gen. Grant’s let- From Gen. Blair’s letter 
ter of acceptunce:— { seeking the nomina- 
If elected to the office’ tion:— 
of President of the Uni-| There is but one way 
ted States, it will be myto restore the govern- 
endeavor to administer ALL: ment acd the constitu- 
THE Laws in good fuith, tion; and thet is for the 


EVERYWHERE. Intimesarmy to undo its usurp- 
like the present it is im-‘ations at the South, D1s- 
possible, or at least em-PEKSE THE CARPET-BAG 
inently improper, to lay STATE GOVERNMENTS, 
down a policy to be ad-allow the white people to 
hered to, right or wrong, organize their own gov- 
through an administra- ernments, and elect Sen- 
tion of four years. Newators and Representa- 
| political issues, not tore-tives.. The House of 








with economy, and with President elect to declare | 
the view of giving PEACE,'the Reconstruction acts | 
QUIET AND PROTECTION null and void, compel the | 


of fluid spouting out of the ground; at the Grant 
well at Pitt Hole the produce was at the rate of 
1,800 barrels of petroleum per day. There are no 
less than fourteen different formations in North 
America from which petroleum has been obtained. 
The quantity of petroleuin in gallons, exclusive 
of coal oil, exported from the United States in 
each of the four months February to March of the 
present year, was as follows :—February, 561,036 
crude and 4,434,393 refined; March, 567,163 
crude and 3,624,974 refined; April, 824,458 crude 
and 5,113,739 refined; May, 1,842,285 crude and 
6,669,752 refined. Petroleum explorers look tor 
regions where the strata have been much folded 
and broken, promising that the dislocations may 
produce cavities in which the fluid will accumu- 
late. The best surface indications generally 
guide to shallow wells. 


Saratoca—iTs Lire anp 1Ts Fasurons.— 
Saratoga this year is the same as ever—only a 
little more so. The opening of Congress Hall— 
gorgeous caravansary, with its wide and famous 
corridors, (into which you set your boots at night 
and never see them again)—has brought out all 
the McFlimseys and ©'Fiannigans and damned 
fools generally, who have nothing to do and want 
some place to go and doit in. Congress Hall has 
much to answer for in the splendid facilities it 
affurds for the display of affluent and effluent 
folly. Its spacious piazzas and its roomy parlors 
|are provocative of promenading, and the temp- 
tation to attract attention and show off, no matter 
in how ridiculous a guise, seems irresistible to 
the fair votaries of fashion. Such exhibitions one 
seldom sees in this work-day world, and never 
out of Saratoga. 

And above and beyond all the pannier! Never 
saw I such a sight before—(nor behind, either, tor 
that matter). 

The sylph like maiden of the present season is 
/ humped like a camel and not altogether uolike a 


| tance of three removes may have been, and they 
; would prefer having no similarity of nase to 
‘establish a connection which they distrust. In 
fact, it is among certain classes of people a very 
common thing to essay the amelioraticn of their 
jnames. Young clerks—at about the period they 
| bloom forth in caricatures of the current fashions, 
| shave for a beard, part their elaborately oiled and 
‘curled hair in the middle and down the back, and 
| surmount the structure with a shiny hat—manage 
(the thing by sinking their normal name into an 
initial, and appropriating from a directory or 
: biographical dictionary, or even, if they can find 
|astray copy, from a peerage, an imposing ex- 
| pansion of the unexplained letter of the middle 
jname. The operation by which William Henry 
Tomkins—hitherto called Bill Tomkins, and 
writen W. H. Tomkins—becomes W. Henrique 
Thomkyn is as effective, and at least as warrant- 
jable,as the inversion by which Mr. Montague 
|Tigg became Mr. Tigg Montague. Young 
| ladies, it is true, do not have recourse to so 
decided a step. ‘They are never, at least until it 
| is too late for a change to be either practicable or 
‘worth their while, unsustained by a hope that 
(their surname will be changed by the natural 
‘course of things; so they confine themeelves, 
‘during the gushing period, to the appropriation of 
some diminutive form of their Christian name 
which shall end in ie—proof whereof exists in the 
catalogue of any youny ladies’ boarding-school. 
With very few exceptions, people have abund- 
‘ant reason to be disgusted with their names. If 
nothing else is the matter with them, t' ey are 
| pretty certainly inapplicable. We have no inten- 
‘tion of plunging into the interminable matter, 
| amusing though it be, of the origin and mutations 
of names. Anybody who likes it can learn all 
‘about it in an encyclopeadia—how the use of two 
|or more names, eschewed by the Asiatics and 


Greeks, was taken by the Romans from the 


800 MILES 


— OF THE — 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 


Are now finished and in operation. Although this road is 
built with great rapidity, the work is thoroughly done, and 
| is pronounced by the United States Commissioners to be 
first-class in every respect, betore it is accepted, and before 
any bonds can be issued upon it. 

Rapidity and + xcellence of construction bave been secured 
by a complete division of labor, and by distributing the 
twenty thousand men employed along the line for long dis- 
tances at once. It is now probable that the 


Whole Line to the Pacific will be 
Completed in 1869. 


The Company have ample means of which the govern- 








| other materials found along the line of its operations ; also 
12 800 acres of land to the mile, taken in alternate sections 
on each side of its road; also United States Thirty-Year 
Bonds, amounting to from $16,000 to $48 000 per mile, ac- 
| cording tv the d fticulties to be surmounted on the various 


| sections to be built, for which it takes a second mortgage as | 


security, -nd it is expected that not only the interest, but 
| the principal amount may be paid in services rendered by 
| the Company in transporting troops, mails, &c. 
THE EAR “INGS OF THE UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD, 
from its way or local business only, during the year ending 
| June 3), 1808, amounted to over 


FOUR MILLION DOLLARS, 


which, after paying all expenses, was much more than suf- 
' ficient to pay the interest upon its Bonds. These earnings 


, are no indication of the vast through traffic that must fol- | 
low the openiug of the liae to the Pacific, but they certain- | 


ly prove that 


ment grants the right of way, and all necessary timber and | 


ENGLISH FELTINGS. 


AGRICULTURAL 
WAREHOUSE AND SEED STORE. 


AMES PLOW COMPANY, 


Successors to NOUKSE, MASON & CO., 


| AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS AND MACHINES 
SEEDS, FERTILIZERS, Ero. 


Quincy Hall, Boston. 
53 Beekman Street, New York. 


Factories at Worcester and Groton Junction. 
3m 


JUST LANDED, 
TWENTY BALES, 


|¥m 3-4, Ged, 10-4, 23-4, 14-4 and 16-4 
Widths. 


Heavy Goods, 


—mN— 


PATENT 
MOSQUITO CANOPIES. 


Wire and other improved styles of MOSQUITO WIN- 
| DOW SCREENS made to order and put up by 


CHARLES H. BRUCE, 


601 and 605 Washington St., Boston. 
Aug. 1. 2m 





Brilliant Patterns and Colors. 


For sale, to the Trade or at Retail, by 


JOHN H. PRAY, SONS & CO, 


192 Washington Street, 





And 23 Franklin Ss. 
Sept 19 2t 


L. A. ELLIOT & CuO. 
Neo. 322 Washington Sireet, 
BOs TON, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


\HOUSE FURNISHING 


GOODS. 


JAMES G. HAYNES, 


Nos. 162, 164, and 168 Harrison Ave, 


IMPORTERS OF 


"ENGRAVINGS, CHROMOS, &C., | 





AND DEALERS IN 
| PRINTS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


+ a 
0?" Most favorable terms to Printsellers, Canvassersand Stoves, Ranges, and Furnaces. Furniture, Carpeting, 


end Crockery Ware. Glass, Brittannia. and Plated Ware. 
Tin, Wooden, and Japanned Ware. Family Hard Ware. 


seen, are constantly aris- Representatives will 
| ing; the views of thecontain a majority of whale. Siig ‘ 

| public on old ones are Democrats trom _ the Pannier, you must know, is French hyn tp 
| constantly changing, and North, and they will ad- | that sticks out. sii Riga = and stu — 
| a purely administrative of- mit the Representatives | eMter into its Composition. 1ere nature has 





| Etruscans; how nicknames, still the only de-| 
}signation among the common people in some | 
'districts of England, grew into surnames; how! ypon such a property, costing nearly three times their 
|names apparently devoid of signification have | amount, 
i come, by elision or corruption, from patronymic, 
| local, business, official, or other descriptive terms ; 


FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS 


Are Entirely Secure. 


The Union Pacific Bonds run thirty years, are for $1000 


| AMERICAN H 
| BOSTON. 


Tae Largest First-Ciass Horet in New ENGLAND.—Con- 
| taining Vertical Railway ; Apartments with Bathing and 





| Brushes, Brooms, Mata, &v., &c. 
| Agent for Magee Furnaces, Cooking, Parlor, and Office 
| Stoves, 
All kinds of Sheet Iron and Tin Work promptly attend- 
ed to. 3m Sept. 19. 


| fic id always be left elected by the white peo- | been economical, ambitious art is lavish, and it is 
peat of ‘f yd, | indeed surprising to see how broad and stupendous 


a structure can be built up on the most unpromis- 
ng and flimsiest foundation. 


| free TO EXECUTE THEple of the South; and, | 


| that will and always shail. be 

PEACE AND UNIVERSAL THE SENATE TO SUBMIT 

PROSPERITY — its 

quence—with economy of tions of the constitu. | 

administration, will light- tion. 

jen the burden of taxa-have a President who 

tion, while it constantly will execute the wil 

| reduces the 

debt. 

PEACE. |Congress known as the Re- 

With great respect, construction acts. 
your obedient servant, | Frank P. Briar. 
U.S. Grant. | 
Tue Democratic PLatrorm.—(By John G. | 

Whittier.—) 

Great Heaven! Is this our mission? 
the prayers and tears, 

The toils, the wars, the watchings, of our young- 
er, better years? 

Still as the Old World rolls in light, shall ours in 
shadows turn 

A beamless chaos, cursed of God, through outer 
darkness borne? 

Where the far nations looked for light a blackness 
in the air! 

Where for worlds of hope they listened, the long 
wail of despair! 

The crisis passes on us—face to face it stands 

With solemn lips of question, like the Sphinx in 
Egypt’s sands! 

This day we fashion destiny, our web of fate we 
spin; 

This day for all hereafter chose we holiness or 
sin; 

Even now from starry Gerizim or Ebol’s cloudy 
«crown 

We call the dews of blessing or the bolts of curs- 
ing down! 

By all for which the martyrs bore their agony and 
shame; 

By all the warning words of truth with which 
prophets came; 

By the future which awaits us; by all the hopes 
which cast 


And is this 


se- once more to the obliga- | 


We must’ to learn. 
| tion. 
1 of | into the ears, throwing the chin upward, the chest 


tional|the le, by trampli 2 
LET US HAVE into dust the caper those extremes meeting), and dangting the little 


| meditative guests seat themselves in position to 
| view the panier-ama. 

Indeed, there is much to see and considerable 
The Grecian bend first attracts atten- 
This is achieved by hoisting the shoulders 


forward, and the trunk backward, (no danger of 


hands from the waistband like a kangaroo’s short 
fore paws. It is rumored that a species of martin- 
gale is worn to bring about the most stylish 
Grecian, while others absolutely hold that stick- 
ing-plaster is used to maintain the unnatural po- 
sition. Practiced in the wilds it would be bad 


| enough; but, ‘‘oh, it is pitiful, near a whole city 


full.”’ 

Why do not the clergy who have so earnestly 
preached against the Black Crook take the Gre- 
cian bend in hand? 

I noticed that very many young ladies who 
were not ailing when they came to the Springs, 
showed symptoms of the Grecian soon after their 
arrival, and secured it chronically betore leaving. 

It surely was put on; I cannot believe ’tis the 
natural effect of the waters. ‘To tell the truth I've 


/ sometimes felt that way myself, but I generally 


took peppermint for it and got some one to rub 
my stomach with warm red flannel. 

It is definitely settled that the Girl of the Period 
must distress her colon with the Grecian? Will 
the coming woman (as well as the going one) 
wear a pannier? Can nothing be done tor them? 


| In the beautiful words of 


OLD SMITH—AFTER THE GRECIAN. 
BY JOHN PAUL. 
When lovely woman stoops to frolic 
And ‘ues the ruse, alas, too late, 
What balm shall soothe her meloncolic? 
What art shall set her back up straight? 
The only thing for her disaster— 
The only way her woe to end, 
Is to apply a mustard plaster— 
If she won’t do it, let her bend. 
(How is that, for something done before break- 





Their faint and trembling beams across the black - | 
ness of the past; | 

In the names of those who for our country’s free- | 
dom died; 


fast, ere coftee has lent its fragrant inspiration, and 
buttered toast eased the joints and gudgeons of 
the machine)? 

I dislike to leave Saratoga without saying 


Regularly as evening sets in, the curious and | 


Oh ye people! Oh my brothers! choose ye the | something ‘of the courtesy with which 1 was 
righteous side! | treated there; without expatiating on the polite- 


So shall the freedom lover go joyful on his way, | 9¢88_ of the proprietor of Congress Hall, and the 


l'o wed Penobscot’s waters to San Francisco’s Sterling good nature and efficiency of his lieuten- 
bay ant, James Breslin, Esq ,—but how can I when 
’ 


To make the rugged places smooth, and sow the | they didn’t bring back my boots! The people 
vale with grain, — | over at the ‘‘Union’ are not in league with that 
‘ ; 


| how surnames began to be used in the tenth cen- | 


itury, to be transmitted from father to son in the 
| Succeeding one, and how, by the middle of that 
century, the non possession of one was an inmpli- 
| cation of bastardy ; how Fitz(-fi/s), Ben, Ap, Mac, 
O’, prefixed to a name, and -ing, -vitch, -son, -s, 
| at its close, signity son of; and much more to the 
|same purpose. The very fact that so few people 
| know anyihing about it, and are entirely without 
| idea of the significonce of the names they bear 


/and impose upon their clildren, is evidence that | 


we need some that shall be generally compre- 
hended. Not half a dozen names in any one’s 
circle of acquaintance have any fitness to their 
owners. Somebody kindly explained in print 
the other day to Admiral Farragut, that his name 
means “sharp sword,’’ and was borne, in a slight- 
ly modified form, by a gigantic pagan gentleman 
who challenged Charlemagne, but presented so 
tremendous an aspect that the emperor sent a 
substitute—all of which, including his pagan 
descent, is doubtless very gratitying to the ad- 
miral; but inasmuch as for some centuries the 
name has probably been inapplicable to its pos- 
sessors—uniess, indeed, they may have been 
cutlers—and may very possibly never have 
pertinence again, one that had some fitness might 
be regarded as preferable. A family of !Vebbs, 
who have resided in Sussex, England, and have 
been weavers ever since the thirteenth century, 
affords the only instance we know of a name of 
this kind which is not a misnomer. In fact, it is 
best not to scrutinize these matters too closely. 
It matters little if one’s surname testifies that his 
forefathers followed some employment in which 
he feels anything but pride; but it is uncomfort- 
able to know that a number of highly respectable 
appellations—Aing, Bishop, Pope, Abbott, Parsons, 
Deacon, Dean, Prior—were affixed to their original 
proprietors as a stigma, and signified their claim 
to a bend sinister. Another style of name which 
reflects discredit upon one’s fathers is that in 
which gradual] deterioration has effaced its original 
form—as the Snooks, whose progenitors resided 
at the Seven Oaks, the Bumpuses trom Bon Repos, 
or the Plants, a branch of the Plantagenets, tor in 
such cases it is manifest that the owners of the 


who alone could be capable of such transtormation 
| but that their-own self-respect was too little or 
their ignorance too great to resist the encroach- 
ment, as they might have done at least in writing, 





|names—pronounced Beecham, Chamley, March- 
i banks, Archdeacon—are still spelled Leauchamp, 


name must not only have had vulgar associates, | 


the plan adopted by the English families whose | 


each, and have coupous attached. They bear annual iuter- 
| est, payable on the first days of January and July, at the 
Company's office, in the city of New York,at the rate of 
| six per cent. in gold. The priucipal is payable in gold at 

maturity. The price is LOZ, aud, at the present rate of 
' gold, they pay a liberal income on their cost. 

A very important consideration in determiving the value 

| of these bouds is the length of time they have to run. 
| It is well Known that a long bond always commands a 
| much higher price than a short one. It is safe to assume 
| that during the next thirty years, the rate of interest in the 
} United States will decline as it has done in Europe, and we 
| have a right to expect that such six per cent securities as 
| these will be held at as high a premium as those of this gov- 
| ernment, which, in 1857, were bought in at from 20 to 23 
| per cent. above par. The export demand alone, may pro- 
| duce this result, and a3 the issue of a private corporation, 
) they are beyond the reach of political action, 
| The Company believe that their bonds, at the present rate, 
| are the cheapest security in the market, and the right to ad- 
I vance the price at any time is reserved. Subscriptions will 
| be received in Boston by 


MATTHEW BOLLES & CO, 90 State street, 

C. E. FULLER & CO., 2 State street, 

TOWER, GIDDINGS & TORKEY, 74 State street, 
STONE & DOWNER, 25 State street, 
B. W. GILBERT, 18 State street, 

SPENCE, VILA & CO , 13 Congress street, 
PAGE, RICHARDSON & CO., 114 State street, 
NATIONAL HIDE AND LEATHER BANK, 
NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE, 

FOGG BRO’S & BATES, 20 Congress street, 
PYCOTT & BENNETT, 8 State street. 

JOHN E. M. GLILLEY, 5 Devonshire street, 


| And in New York, 
| At the Company’s Office, No. 20 Nassau 8t., 
—AND BY — 


John J. Cisco & Son, Bankers, No. 59 
Wall Street, 





| And by the Company's advertised agents throughout the 
United States. 

Remittances should be made in drafts or other funds par 
in New York, and the Bonds will he sent, free of charge, by 
return express. Parties subscribing through local agents, will 

| look to them for their safe delivery. 

A PAMPHLET AND MAP FOR 1868 has just been pub- 

| lished by the Company, giving fuller infurmation than is 

| possible in an advertisement, respecting the Progress of the 


ting; Billiard Halls, Lelegraph 


Aug. 29. 





Water Von : 
Sittin WILLIAM DOOGUE 
Continues to furnish for Balls, Weddings, Parties, Picni s, 
Proprictors. 12t 
a ae BOUQUETS AND FRESH FLOWERS 
of every kiud and of the choicest varieties, either by special 
SEWING MACHINES, | will be promptly answered. 
FOR FAMILY SEWING AND MANUFACTURING. FLORAL PLACE GREENHOUSE, 
Preset S.  Sqney Bh: es pets Satine 4 peer Oe AND stasis: 


LEWIS RICE & SON, | feoavemn i 
Owe CS 
| messenger or express. and orders by mail and telegraph, 
PLUMMER & WILDER, No. 679 Washington Street, 


ALLEN’S oe PIANO PUPILS 
| WILL EASILY ACQUIRE a knowledge of playing by using 


‘New Photographic Rooms, |‘ RIcHsRbson's NEW METHOD.” a book that ‘has no 
equal, and is employed by all the principal teachers. 
6 TEMPLE PLACE, 


Price $3.75. Mailed postpaid. 
| OLIVER DITSON & CO., Pus.tserrs, 
BOSTON, 3t 77 Washington street. 
Have so superior in Boston for conveuience, light or facili. | 
ties in the execution of 





Sept. 19. 





DRUGS, PAINTS, ETC. 


SUPERIOR PHOTOGRAPHS, C HARLES RICHARDSON & Cu., 


whether on CARD or PORCELAIN, or VIGNETTE, BUST, | DEALERS IN 
DRUGS, PAINTS, OILS, 


or LIFE-SIZE, on the 
MOST REASONABLE TERMS. VARNISITES, JAPANS, &c. 
IMPORTERS OF 


Visitors always welcomed at the rooms, and sample pho- GERMAN WINDOW GLASS 
to hs cheerful . ? ze a 
RA. mes | No. 61 Brend, cor. ef Milk Street, Bosten 








Sa gee oe =) Aug. 15. 8m 
THE MASSACHUSETTS = 
INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY | Patt sce 


Offers a thorough and practical general education. founded | C W FREELAND. BE ARD & CO 
° > 
a 





| upon the mathematical, physical aud natural sciences, Eo- 
| glish and other modern languages, and mental and polit- H 
ical science ; also, a full course of studie and practical ex- | 
ercises for students preparing for the professions of the civil, 
mechanical and mining engineer, chemist, metallurgist and 
architect. 

The course extends through four years, the studies of the 
first and second being common to all, those of the third and | 
fourth selected to suit’the profession in view. | 

Mioimum age of adraission, sixteen. Entrance examina- = sity r yep 55 ar 
tions are held July 13 and September 28. For information 
respecting fees and other particulars, address ‘Prof. WIL- | WwooL, WOOLENS, ETC. 


| LIAM P. ATKINSON, Sec. Faculty Mass. Institute of Tech- |§ ——————— C8 er mene 
; nology, Boston.” WILLIAM B, BOGERS, President. | ]{ORSvELt KINSLEY & FRENCH 
, ’ 


CLOTHING AT WHOLESALE, 
152 Devenshire Street, Bosten. 


C. W. PREELAND A. W. BEARD, 
J. H. FREELAND, L. L. HARDING, 
May 16. 6m 








June 27. tol 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


LIBRETTOS WOOLENS, VESTINGS & TRIMMINGS, 


And bear, with liberty and law, the Bible in his | arch enemy of mankind—the shoemaker—to sim- 
, , ilar extent. No one ever saw Lew Leland prowl- 


ing around in the halls at night, laying surrepti- 
tious hands on the leather set out to be blacked, 
and storing it away against the coming winter, 
nor do I think that George the gay, nor Warren 
| the wasted; nor even the moustached major 
would be guilty of such conduct as those.—C. //, 
Webb (John Paul”) to Springfidd Republican. 

In all probability our room is a sky-parlor, 
quite large enough for us without our t unk, or 
tor our trunk without us. After a violent strug- 
gle to make two things occupy the same space at 
the same time, we compromise by sitting on our 
trunk, and making our toilet in it. Our bed is 
| suffering with a very bad attack of mumps, and 
| the sheets—well, perhaps they have come directly 
| from the laundry ; but if so, the proprietor should 
dismiss his washerwoman. The basin of water 
goes half-way round, and it we are frantic enongh 
to ask for more, we may sit like Patience on a 
bed-post and be our own waiters. There is quite 
enough water for towel, and this reflection should 
| satisty the most fastidious. Moreover, it is con- 
| soling to know that however much the external 
application of water may be trowned down, we 
can drown ourselves internally with perfect im- 
punity. Should we desire anything to eat, dis- 
appointment will be likely to sit upon our ruffled 
brows. Acting upon the poetic principle that 

‘‘Man needs but little here below,” 

the marketing is cut according to that faith. A 
clever man declares that the lron spring has pro- 
duced such a wonderful effect upon the proprie- 
tor’s powers of digestion as to enable him to eat 
his own spring-chickens without any unfortunate 
results! Perhaps, however, this stateinent is 
tron-ival. E 

Should friends call, we shall never be the 
wiser. Their cards will be put in the wrong box, 
and notes upon which are written ‘‘Immediate,” 
will be consigned to everlasting oblivion. ‘I’m 
looking for Jones,’’ says Smith to Brown. “Is 
he stopping at the Union?” ‘“Yes.’’ “Then,” 
replied sagacious Brown, ‘‘you had better inquire 
for him at another hotel.’’ We receive one «ut 
of five of all letters sent by mail; our only safety 
isin having them directed to the post-office. 
| An order to a servant is likely to result in an 
|insult to ourselves, which is nothing more than 

we deserve for allowing our lives to fallin such 
| unpleasant places. A colored porter exclaims to 
'a clerk, in accents loud and sonoruns, displaving 
| meanwhile the sum of thirty cents: ‘‘Just give 
that money back to that man |the ‘man’ stands 
within hearing] and tell him I won't take it. I 
carried three trunks upstairs for him, and if he 
thinks I’m going to stand such an insult he’s mis- 
taken. Thirty cents!’’ Receiving no response 
from the clerk, who listens urbanely, “the proud 
young porter’’ puts the money 1 his pocket, re- 
marking that he can afford to take it. We per- 
ceive by this charming episode that porterage, 
like everything else, is an extra. The universal 
system of extortion makes each particular hair 


train; 

The mighty North shall bless the South, and sea 
shall answer sea; 

And mountain unto mountain shout—Praisr 
Gop, FOR WE ARE FREE! 


Tue Mipyicut Train.—(By Rev. I. N. 
Tarbox.)— 


As I lay awake in the night, 
Ani heard the pattering rain, 
Faintly I caught the rumbling sound 
Of the coming midnight train. 


| 
| 
| The world was murky and still, 
} 
| 
| 
{ 
| 
| 





The air was loaded with damp, 
And on the folds of the mist it came, 
The noise of this iron tramp. 
Plunging through darkness and fog; 
Screaming its signals before; 
| Searching the night with its eye of flame, 
And filling the earth with its roar. 
| I knew all the track, and could tell, 
| By the sinking and swel of the sound, 


| When it darted through woods or toiled up a} 


grade, 

Or leaped o’er a bridge at a bound. 

| Now the sound floated free on the air; 

| Now it died round the curve ofa hill; 

| Now lost to the air in a deep rocky pass; 

| But the mad thing was rushing on still. 

| Plunging through blackness and mist; 
Sending wild ’larums before; 

Howling like demon of darkness let loose 
From Acheron’s fiery shore. 


| 
1 
And now all the windings are passed, 


| And out it comes on to the plain, 
Shaking the earth as it tears along 
‘Through the midnight blackness and rain. 


Oh, that some forest chief, 
| From his ancient woodland nest, 
| Might peer through the night, and catch the wild 
| sight, 
| Of this monster troubling his rest. 
Near and nearer it comes, 
Louder the crash and the roar, 
| Bearing its precious load of life, 
Two hundred souls and more. 
| Many their errands be, 
| Some journey for traffic and gain, 
' Some go to the gloomy chambers of death, 
And some to the bridal train. 


Here are eyes heavy with sleep, 
Here bright with the light of love, 

In joy and in tears, with hopes and with fears, 
On through the darkness they move. 


And now it goes by at a leap, 
Wild the weird flashes it throws! 

Out of thick darkness it comes in its flight, 
And into thick darkness it goes. 


Plunging through blackness and fog, 
Sending loud signals betore, 
' Searching the night with its eye of flame, 
And filling the earth with its roar. 
Wauat 1s Petrocecm ?—Professor Hitchcock, 
| of New York, states tnat petroleum is unquestion- 
ably of organic origin. In his opinion the great 
| mass of it has been derived from plants; it has 
been thought by some to be derived from the 
/arimal kingdom, being either a fish oil or a sub- 
| stance related to adipocere. It does not appear 
to be the result of a natural distillation of coal, 
| since its chymical composition is different from 
the oil manufactured from the cannels, containing 
neither aniline nor nitrobenzole. 


Yevonian strata of America long before the trees 
of the coal period were growing in their native 
forests. Brine is generally associated with petro- 
leum, and the fact of the slight solubility of hydro- 
carbon in fresh water, but insolubility in salt 
water, excites the inquiry whether salt water of 
primeval lagoons may not have prevented the 
, escape of the vegetable gases beneath, and con- 
, densed them into liquid. The immense territory 
‘in North America, several hundred square miles 
in extent, underlaid by certain geographical 
formations in an unaltered state, implies that the 

robably inexhaustible. In a paper by Professor 
| 1866, he states that in five years tie United States 
‘of America produced more than 300,000,000 gal- 
lons of petroleum. The average daily yield in the 
year 1866 was at least 12,000 barrels. The busi- 


employed as many hands as either the coal or 
iron trade. The most prolific of all the petroleum 
regions is Western Pennsylvania. The oil is 
found beneath each of three sandstones, or sets of 


cavities and fissures in the strata. The existence 
of a cavity is inferred from the prodigious amount 





Moreover, | 
troleum occupied fissures in the Silurian and | 


petroleum of the New World, like its coal, is, 


ness of collecting, transporting, and refining it. 


impervious strata. Petroleum may occur in> 








| stand on end, like quills upon the tretful porcu- | 


‘pine. Discovering that some of his clothes are 
creased by traveling, a friend gives them to a boy 
to be pressed out. The next day he receives a 
bill for twelve dollars! Staggered by this shock to 
his pocket—which is the center of man’s nervous 
system—our friend retains sufficient control over 

his reason to inquire whether the boy will not be 
satisfied with the clothes and a two dollar bill. 

_ The boy remains obdurate, and the entire amount 
is paid. Thie is no exaggeration.—Aate Ficd, in 

Lippincott. 

Nomivat Nonsenskr.—Young America's con- 
stitutional disregard for traditional custom would 
take no particularly surprising direction if it were 
to challenge the right of one generation to decide 
for another, irrespective of the latter’s tastes and 
preferences, the name it is to bear for lite. In 
days when parents determined the future pro- 
fessions of children still in their infancy, or in 
countries where, as a matter of course, the oldest 
marries in his degree and inherits, while his 
younger brethren take respectively to church, 
army and bar, it may be very well that each 
generation shall bear the names, as it will live the 
lives, of its predecessors. But with us this is all 
otherwise. American boys would not on any 
account whatever take their business on parental 
recommendation, or tor any other cause than that 
it was pleasing to themselves; nor is there ap- 
parent reason why they sheuld more cheerfully 
accept names in whose selection they have had no 
voice and of which they cannot divest themselves 
if they be distasteful. Of ancestral associations 
as connected with names they make no account 
whatever, partly because they presume their 
ancestors to have been old fugies, as devoid of 
taste in the matter of names as in all others, and 
| partly because, in nine cases out of ten they have 

{no idea who or what their forefathers at the dis- 


Cholmondcley, Marjoribanks, Arcedeckne, Ot course , Work, the resources of the Country traversed by the Road, 


; absolute accuracy and precision would not be : the Means for Construction, and the Value of the Bonds, | 


desirable. Noone, for instance, who had frequent | which will be sent free on application at the Company’s of- 
‘occasion to sign his name need lament the | fices, or to any of the advertised agents. 

'extinction of the old Welsh custom of stringing | 
/an entire pedigree together by As, untila name | 
resembled the first chapter of St. Matthew or The | 
| House that Jack Built; and we must respect the | 


JOHN J. CISCO, 


|economy with which the descendants of a line of | Treasurer, New York. 
‘ap Owens ap Evan ap Thomas, and so indefinitely | gepe. 14. 3t 
‘to ap Harry or ap Hugh, went back to se god ei oe 

‘ciples and, discarding the conneciung links, be- ot, 

ieee Parry, or ’P’ugh. ‘These patronymics | H100,000 
{have the recommendation which names derived | UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD BONDS 
'from residence, employment, or personal appear- | 5 ? 
‘ance have not—that they alone retain any signifi- | For sale and ready to be delivered by 

‘vance beyond the lifetime of the generation | M. BOLLES & CO., 

which acquires them. And although there are | Aug 22. er ee i nate dhenet, 
' those who resent the apparent evidence given by | ee: : na 
‘a directory to the exceeding miscellaneousness of | — <= 
| their connections by remote descent—a miscella- | FAIRBANKS’ SCALES 
/neousness which is increased wher we remember | TAKE THE 

that there are some thirty variations, quite | i 

dissimilar in form, which signify descent trom | FIRST PREMIUMS (two medals), 

| William; that, Gow being Welsh for Smith, Me- | AT THE GREAT 

Gowan and Smithson are identical except asto| paRIS EXPOSITION, 
nationality. Even this objection to the patronymic AE Pe ‘ 

is removed by the reflection that Christian names And are mentioned in the'award as 

| were originally bestowed upon companies ata “THE STANDARD SCALES.” 
time, so thet not one but a dozen or a hundred Bs 

| Wilhame, Jameses, or Thomases gave their names OWN & CO 
'to descendants who had no relativnship to one FAIRBANKS, BR rT] 

Sept. 5. 1a8 Milk Street, Boston. ly 


‘another. But even the scrap of historical intorm- 
‘ation conveyed in a name of this sort is only to 
| the effect that one of your ancestors had a certain 
| very common name, and affords no index to his 
social condition, occupatior, residence, or any 
‘other matter of present interest; and, beyond k 
| doubt, if surnames could now be made de novo, (Corner of INDIANA PLACE, Boston.) 

they would be much more satistactory and) GATE RS, on the shortest notice andat reasonab’ 
desirable than those which have chanced to fall | rates, for 


(For inapplicable surnaines nobody is at fut; PYBLIG OR PRIVATE PARTIES, 


| but the outrages which parents inflict upon chil- | ; : 
'dren in ridiculous Christian names, is beyond | *6eorsmall. Every requisite furnished from Table 
‘calculation. It is unnecessary to go to such | Dessert, with experienced Waiters to attend. 


extreme instances as some of the correspondents | WEDDING CAKE 
of our Notes and Queries furnished us not long | supplied. of the richest quality, got up in handsome atyle 


WILLIAM TUFTS, 
No. 737 WASHINGTON STREET, 








} ' 


since, among which was Brlious Pond as the name Sanesiili tdativaiaia, Cole and Cente 

‘of an Illinois clergyman; or to such strange | i ge peony ’ ink 

combinations as Preserved Fish, which the readers , “@O"S°Y vt 

of Anickerbocker’s New York might have proj} een Tary 

nounced a Dickens-like distortion, had they not | ARTISTIC PAINTING. 

| known of its actual existence. Absurdities amply | — 

| sutticient are found in the most ordinary names, 

‘nearly all of which have a meaning, usually of | HABERSTROH & NEEDHAM, 

some rare virtue or excellence, whicti would seer | ~ P Tas ie 

H . . . ' ~~ 4 

ito have been given in irony, did we not know | i resCo & ainter Ss 

it was in i ance. Tivmas, tor instance, | ; : 

pope! Sgget girsan ay as “lag cat ia > Jernshq | 1a Encaustic, Oil and Distemper Colors. Also, House and 

; ’ £; , ' . . - 

i “married,” Rebecca ‘ot enchanting beauty,” Moses Sign Painters, Imitators of Wood and Marble. 

| ‘drawn out of the water,’’ but in nine cases Out) pooms No. 608 Washington St., Boston. 

‘of ten Thomas is not a twin; Moses has been 

| drawn out of no more water than is contained in 

‘a bath-tub; Rebeccas are not infrequently of | They are prepared design to and execute every description 

excessive uyliness; Coras are married, and. of wall and ceiling decoration for churches, public buildings, 
7 ’ . . ~~ 

Jerushas never are, until they have endured a: private residences, halls, hotels, &e. Gilding ana Emboss- 

misnomer for years. The nonsense of Patrick, | mg on Glass, Every description of wood finished in wax 

-which means “a patrician,” is atoned for by the | snd oil filling, and in varnish or French polish. 

fitness of its companion-piece Bridget, “strengsh;”” | 


but names as applicable as this are very rare. | s 
|Then we have numbers of flatly contradictory | June 27. tf 


LUCAS HABERSTROH. CHRISTOPHER NEEDHAM. 


names, as Duncan (-“brown”’) Gray, Priscilia AE RE 
(-“‘ancient”) Young, Maurice (-“dark colored yy 
| White—which last needs only that its owner 


‘should be a negro, to complete the folly ; and ot TO GENTLEMEN. 


| July 4. tf 


} 
>| | 
| 


OF ALL NEW OPERAS are added to “ DITSON & CO.'S | 


| SERTES © as sood as they reach this country. This edition 
| of Librettos is universally pronounced superior to all oth- 
ers.—the mcst complete, correct ip text. and convenient in 
size and every other particular. Price 30 ct». each. 
roy DITSUN & CO., PuBLisaErs, 

t 


orn 


277 Washington street. 


| 


Sept. 19. 


PAPER HANGINGS! 
For the Season!—R duction of Prices! 
RENOVATED STORE: 


A LARGE AND FRESIL ASSORTMENT 
=e 
SUMMER AND FALL STYLES 
=—0F— 
FOREIGN AND AMERICAN 


Paper Hangings, 
We are now offering to the Ketail Trade at the 


Most Satisfactory Prices! 


(47> Call and examiue our stock before purchasing else 
where. 


CHAS. H. BAKER & CO., 


383 Washington Street, Boston 
tf 





BEAL & HOOPER 
MANUFACTURE, 


Attheir Manufactury in East Cambridge 


BLACK WALNUT 
Parlor Sets, 


— AND — 


BLACK WALNUT 
Chamber Sets, 


IN GREAT VARIETY. 





Which cannot be excelled in style, durability and finish, by 
/ any other manufacturers in the country, and offer the same 
for sale at their 


SALESROOMS 
Haymarket Square, 

| At such prices that all who contemplate purchasing will do 

well to examine the stock. 


BEAL & HOOPER, 


MAN" FACTURERS OF FURNITURE. 





KIDDER, PEABODY &Co. 
BANKERS, 
40 State Street, 


BUY AND SELL BILLS ON | 


Agent and Attorney fer the Con pany. 
|W: U. HIGGINSON Surveyor. ly 


13 and 14 Summer Street, Boston. 


HENRY W. PRENCH, 
WM. W. RHOADES. 


JAMES HORSWELL, 
EDW. W. KINSLEY, 
6m 





INSURANCE. 


== MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
v 





CASH FUND OVER $285,000. 


INSURES 
Dwelling TFrouses, 
Hteusehold Furniture, 
Store Bulldings, 
Churches, 
Farm Property, 
And all risks of the safer clasa of hazards, and is paying 40 
jer cent. dividend on all expiring years’ risks, and 20 per 
cent on annual risks. 

All losses promptly adjusted and paid. 

Gr This Company has paid over $425,000 in losses, and 
over $225.000 in dividends, since commencement ef busi- 
ness, filteen years ago. 

WILLIAM 8. MORTON, President. 
CHARLES A. HOWLAND, Secretary. 
HOME OFFICE: Quincy, Mass. 
BOSLON OFFICE: No. 12 Brazer's Building, rear No. 27 
State Ztreet. 


Aug. 29. 3a 


£ by E NORTH AMERICAN FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY, having a cash capital of 
3200,000, 
and cash assets EXCEEDING 
$500,000, 
continue to insure against hazards by Fire,on Merchandise 
Furniture, and other property; also on Butdings, tor one 
or five years, not exceeding 
$20,000 
on one risk, at taeir office, No. 1 Old State House, Boston. 
DIKECTORS : 
Silas Peirce, John Jeffries, Jr., Jacob Sleeper, 
Albert Bowker, A.4 ‘Wellington, John C Petter, 
Jobn P. Ober, Sampton Reed, Paul Adauws, 
C. Heary Parker, Franklin Haven, Kd. Wigygleaworth 
Benj. EB. Bates, Ezra C. Dyer, Samuel kK. Sawyer, 
ALBERT BOWKER, Piesident. 
Aug. 15. 


Rove INSURANCE COMPANY OF 
| 


| LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND. 
| PERCY M. DOVE 





Iavinu Morse. Pacretary. 





MANAGER 

Authorized Capital $10,000,000 

Paid upe pital and Reserves $6,000,000 

Fire Premiums in 1864 82,000,000 
The above amounts represent GOLD. 


Stockbolders Personally Liable for all Claims, 


Insures against the hazards of FIRE on Merchendize and 
other property at equitable rates of premium. Buildings in- 
sured on farurable terms for one or five years. 

This company with ite ample resources, affords to insurers 
the woost uncuestronable security, while it will ever Le distin- 
guished fcr promptitude and lderality in the settlement of 
claivs, 

Policies issued and all losses settled at the 


Boston Office, Nos. 1 & 3 Kilby Street 


STEPHEN HIGGINSON, 





July 4. 





N EW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE iNSUKANCE 
7 


COMPANY. BOSTON. 
Cash Assets, 83,600,000, 


This, the oldest purely Mutual Life Insurance (cmpary in 


pleonastic names, such as Brian (‘‘strong ) 
Strong, or Laban, Susan, or Blanche (all meaning 
“white’’) White; beside pleonasm of the Welsh 
/kind which eliminates the ap, but in a meaning- 
less manner reiterates such names as John Johns, 
Evan Evans, James James. Of such silliness in 


the matter‘of names, anybody can find as many | 


, instances as he pleases in halt-an-hour’s rummag- 
ing through a directory; and tour people ovt of 
tive will tind in the interpretation of their own 
names reason to wish that parents would either 
intorm themselves what they are about to do or 
be deprived of the power of attaching to their 
offspring an incubus which clings through lite as 
firmly as his load to the shoulders of Christian or 
tie Old Man of the Sea to those of Sinbad. 


Occasionally we see somebody in a state of , 


desperation employing the intervention ot the 
legislature to relieve him of an infliction which is 
no longer tolerable. Much more trequently we 


find recourse to those half measures fur ameliorat- | 


‘ing an unpleasant name of which we have given 
‘instances. Altogether, the condition of affairs is 
one against which we may expect Young Amer- 
ica, in its independence, sooner or later to revolt. 
A name is, of course, necessary even in infancy; 
but it might be only temporarily employed, and 
supplanted by another which should be per- 
manently adopted together with the toga rir/is. 
It is a national faith that every man is the archi- 
‘tect of his own fortunes; it is the correct thing to 
believe in the entire superfluity of ancestors and 
to laud “self-made” men. To carry out the 


Real Bannockburn Cheviots for Suits and 
Overcoats, 


} 


Of our own importation, which we are making into gar- | 
ments at lowest prices, or for sale by the yard. Also j 


| 
FULL STOCK 
—or— 
Pantaloonings, Suitings, Vestings and Over= 
contings. 


GEORGE LYON & CO., 


Tailors and lmporters, 158 Washington St.. 


Seps. 12. Up Stairs. : 3t 


7 


“PARLOR FURNITURE. 


PARLOR SUITS 


COVERED IN 


English Hair-Cleth, Plush, 
Terry, Reps and 
Freach Lasting, | 
the largest assortment of Upholstered Parior Furniture to 
be found in Boston. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


BRAMAN, SHAW & CO., 


SA LESROOM. 


“NOTICE _ 


| the United States, haa been uniformly succesatui aiweye 
| making large and regular returns in cash to al) pelicy hold- 

France and jers. Last cash dividend, roRTY PERCENT. It is strictly an 
Germa | institution for mutual protection, entirely beneficent 1p all 


it. workings aud tendencies. 
GOLD AND SILVER COIN. 


London, 


Economy, caution in its risks, and prudent investments, 
! characterize this Company. Being purely mut*tal it in- 
| cures at the lowest possible rates, and, if the premiuims paid 
H exceed the actual cost, the surplus ie returned. 

Parties at a distance may insure from blanks, which wil 

be forwarded free of expense. 

Documents showing the benefits of Life Insurance. with 
| the advantages of the Mutual Plan, and the superior posi- 
___ | ton and marked success of this Company, and expla:ning 

—— the different kinds of Policies with their methcds i pay- 
| ment. may be obtained, free of expense, upon applica‘icn, 
either personally or by mail, to the officers or agente 01 the 
| Company. 


— ALSO— 


BONDS AND STOCKS. 
Aug 22. ly 


RUSSIA 
LINEN SHEETINGS, &c. 


C. F. HOVEY & CO. 


HAVE RECEIVED 


10-4 RUSSIA LINEN SHEETING, == | : 
Of Extra Heavy Quality, CITY ADVERTISEMENTS. 


~~ ABB j— niin 


RUSSIA DIAPER. \ITY OF BOSTON.—Mocst Hore Cemez- 
} J) teat —The public sre respect’ully informed that from 

ae, | the first day of May to the firat day of November, convey- 

A COMPLETE ASSORTMENT OF | ance to the Cemetery can be had three times daily a the 


| Metropolitan Raiiroad cars. which leave the corner of Tre- 
HOUSEKEEPING GOODS, 


| mont and Bromfield streets, for Jamaica Plain, at 12.50, 
Of Every Description. 


Directors. 
John A. Andrew. Thos. A. Dexter, MW. P. Wilder, Sevel 
| Tappen. Chas. Hubbard, James Sturgis, Geo. H. Folger, ¥. 
C. Lowell, Jas. 8. Amory, Homer Bartlett. 
B. ¥. STEVENS. President. 
JOSRPH M. GIBSENS, Serretmy 
W.W Mortasp, M. D., Medical Examiner. July 4 





——s 





en ey, 


| 


1 SD. and 2.5) o'clock. connecting with a coach for the ex- 
| clusive use of passengers ‘or Mount Hope. Returning, will 
| leave the Cemetery at 2.3), 330 and 6 o’elock. Through 


theory it only needs that every man should be the | 
‘architect of his own name literally, as he now is_ 
' metaphorically.—Round Table. 


27 Sudbury Street, ever Sadelk Market. 
July 4. 3m 





ERNIE 


33 Summer Street. 
Eept. 12. St 


For the Board of Trustees. 
6m EDWARD A. WHITE, Chairman. 


| fare. each way. 16 cents. 
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